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BUCBRALU, SC. 


AN UNFORTUNATE MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 
Bless thee, my child! thy beauty throws 
A lustre round thy mother’s griet— 
Like morning on the mountain snows, 
Or moonlight on the fading leat! 


Bless thee, my child! thy cheeks are fair 
As lilies by the storm unbent, 

The hue of innocence is there, 

And I, like thee, was innocent! 


Bless thee, my child! thy crimson blush 
Is like the opening smile of May, 
When roses hang on every bush— 
O may it ne’er be wept away! 


HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

For three years past we have been pining away for theappearance 
of anew Cockney. There cannot be a greater mistake in legisla- 
tion than to scout the employment of machinery in inflictiug torture 
onacriminal. Torture inflicted previous to conviction, and wit 
view to confession, with or without any complicated machinery, i 
in all cases, even Cockney ones, indefensible, alike on tiie ground » 
esnedinicy justice, aad mpercy Bat the torture inflected» oh 


J.W L. 





Viction, aud without any view, either prospective or retrospective, to | 


confession—in al) cases, especially Cockney ones, is, with or without 
any complicated machinery. deiensible, alike on the ground of ex. 
pediency, justice, and mercy. The knout! What a multitude of 
associations are comprehended in that formidable monosyllable! To 
spare the pity of the public, we gag the culprit in bis agony, so that 
he may not groan at the expense of other people’s humanity. The 
sight of the bare bleeding back, striped and starred like the Ameri- 
can ensign, shocks the sensibility of the spectator, and he asks— 
what has heen the culprit's crime ? Cockneyism—aggravated by be- 


ing in habit & repute a Cockney—is the answer—and the benevolent | for to what else, pray, has he owed bis rise in iife? 
querist is satisfied that the wounds should be healed by the sharpish | ever has been, and always will be, man’s 
The punishment is meted to the | * . 


application of searing and salt. 
crime—and as reformation, which is but one of the ends of punish- 
ment, is in such a case nearly hopeless, it does not seem to the said 
beapelibet spectator a matter of much consequence whether the 
knouted live or die. Better, perhaps, on the whole, both for himself 
and the public, that he die, There is then one Cockney fewer in the 
country—and itis possible that his place may be supplied by a man, 

Our hearts leaped withia us at the name Thomas Hood, lauded as 
we saw it by many whose laus is shame. Our eyes waxed red with 
wrath, and we laid our hand on the knout, as it depended with blood | 
stained thong from a peg on the rack of the Sanctum. Thomas, too, 
instead of Robin, seemedtous a shocking aggravation of guilt, in a 
person with the surname of Hood. On mutton instead of deer must 
Thomas Hood feed; and we swore to immolate him to tne offended | 
majesty of the shade of the glorious outlaw of merry Sherwood. | 

But what a bitter disappointment! Thomas Hood, so far trom de- 
serving to be knouted to death, or sent with his stripes into Siberian 
silence, turns out to be a most admirable fellow —quite of the right 
kidney—with a warm heart—a sound head—a humour quaint and 
original—a disposition amiable and facetious—a boon companion, 
worthy to be carried by proclamation or storm—an honorary mem- 
ber of the Nox-Ambrosial club. 

It is a sad trial to an old friend to return the knout to its peg, in- 
nocent of Cockney blood, on an occasion when delusive hope had 
whispered into our ear assurance of its immediate gyrations. Never 
was a kuout in a more flourishing condition, The handle is speck. 
and-span new —its thong strengthened in the few places where it had 
heen corroded with gore—and the edges (the flat is sufficiently 
sharp) rather thinnish through attrition, have undergone athorough 
repair. ‘Three stripes to a Hunt—four to a Hazlitt! —the Cockney 
is not who could sustain a dozen and live. 

We co not deny, therefore, that we felt, at first, strongly tempted 
to knout Mr Hood, in spite of his manifest manhood; but Christo- 
pher himself, who was smoking a cigar at the time in the Sanctum, | 


| 





called out lustily to us to lay aside our Whims and Oddities with forty | 


original designs, and welcome, with a hearty shake of the hand, the 
Londoner to Edinburgh 
Mr. Hood has taste, feeling, and genius. That being the case, we | 


shall henceforth hold ourselves entitled to abuse him as often as we | subscribers have not seen them, we now repeat a few passages which | upon the ce d and yeilow leave- of the chesnut tree, or 


—saw ye ever such a spectre—dies, is laid out, buried, and forgotten, 
One of his palls writes perhaps an epitaph which gets into Albums, 
where, from the vagueness of the expression pervading it, it is some- 
times supposed to be a dirge on that interesting domestic, the ass, or 
a description of the Bonassus. 

Mr. Hood’s preface 1s one of the few gocd prefaces we have seen 
during the present century. 
cign—his own caput in a mortar, with a pestle stuck into the skull, 





It is illustrated by a very ingenious de- 


> somewhat after the fashion of Jack Thurteil’s pistol into the skull of 


| Wear. He is beating his own brains for subject-matter; and the 


result. Mr. Jeffrey is seriously of opinion that people do not think 
| through the instrumentality of physical organs, so that whatever 
| may be the use of brains, they do not enable lady or gentleman to 
| write an article for Maga or the Edinburgh Review. Mr. Jeffrey is 


'** Ruén and despair!” 


placid expression of his eyes shows the confidence be reposes in the | 
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At that mouent, a diat, which faced the feet of the couch ov whieh 
she lay, struck, with ifs shrill bell, the first hour of the morning. 

The stroke seemed to fail upon the Countesss, and paralyze her 
remaining faculties. 

* Angiolina!” cried the Chevalier, springing from the floor,— 
“ Angiolina! speak, for mercy’s sake! Avugiolina !—she is dying!” 

His attention was quickly called to his own safety: a footstep as 
he spoke approached distiactly through the corridor, 

‘Angiolina!’ He started to the door by which he had entered. 
it was closed without—it would not open. 

The footsieps came on still. Why, then, there was but one hope— 
his dagger was iv his hand. 

The Lady Angiciina heard—she saw what was possing. 
moved—she pol ied. No—it was wrong—not there ! 
iast’ etfori—she once more. 


She 
she made a 
‘* Yonder, Loreuzo-— There— 


yoke : 
d 


| thus pleased to assert, that in putting together his Observations ox | there !” 


: : : 
| Phrenology, his brains took no active part—an assertion which we! 


dare say Mr. Combe would admit may be true, without absolutely 
| overturning the scieace. Many well-authenticaied stories have we 


lcwas but the advantage ofa moment. The curtains of the couch 
on which the Countess was lying parted the coming and the going 
guest. The light tall of the swimying door by which the new visitor 


| read of people performing their parts in life with considerable repu- | eatered the chamber, echoed the beavy drop of that which had shut 
* . * 


| tation and success, after having been trepanned, and robbed of a 
| portion of brain, that went to enrich some College Museum. But 
| e'though it be true that people have talked plausibly euough on the 
| common topics, such as Greece, Shakspeare, the Corn laws, Free 
rade, Grimaldi, Buonaparte at St. Helena, Steam, Rail roads, Joint 


! 
Siock Companies, Lord Byron and Blackwood, yet whenever you 


Je pressed them up inio a corner, and stuck them to the point, theiy | nearly two how 


> =e 


wo iol? «e 


| vey have not had so much as a single word to throw to a dog. 
preity considerable quantity of brains. 


act judicionsly ; nor can we couceive how any metaphysical creed 
can be either formed or supported but by that organ) Mr. Jeffrey 





pected an attack on the public and private character of the Brain — 


ingratiude ! 
* os 


There is mach of that pleasant pathos in the following verses, that a | 


man who has been often in love, and with various success, cannot 
choose but throw into any complaint, be it serious or playiul, against 
“la belle passion.” 


LOV". 


O Love! what art thou, Love? the ace of hearts, 
Trumping earth’s kings and queens, and all its suits; 
A player, masquerading many parts 
In lif+’s odd carnival ;—a boy that shoots, 
From ladies’ eyes, such mortal woundy darts ; 
A gardener, pulling heart’s-ease up by the roots; 
The Puck of Passion—partly false—part real— 
A marriageable maiden’s “ beau ideal.” 


O Love! what art thou, Love? a wicked thing, 
Making green misses spoil their work at school ; 
A melancholy man, cross-gartering? 
Grave ripe-fac’d wisdom made an April fool : 
A youngster, tilting at a wedding ring ? 
A sinner, sitting on a cuttie stool? 
A Ferdinand de’Something in a hovel? 
Helping Matilda Rose to make a novel? 


O Leve! what art thou, Love? one that is bad 
With palpitations of the heart—like mine— 
A poor bewildered maid, making so sad 
A necklace of her garters—fell design! 
A poet gone unreasonahly mad, 
Ending his sonnets with a hempen line ? 
O Love !—but whi ber now? forgive me, pray ; 
I'm not the first that Love hath led astray. 


DI VASARL—A TALE OF FLORENCE. 
By the late Charles Edwards, Esq. 


the Chevalier from view 

{ was not the Conut di Arestino whose approach bad created this 
alarm, bat that whieh followed made the presence of his Lordship 
speedily cesired. ‘The female who eniered the chamber found her 





| 


' 


' 
} 


But such is,| hour of two. 


/ 


| 
' 


| coldly on—upon what ? 


mistress lying insensidle, and in a state which left tittle doubt of her 
immediate dissolution. From that monient the Countess lived 
tut she never spoke again. Ter contessor came. 


of wo'~-sianding has imerantiv heen exposed, and | He pressed thegs slo the lips of the expiring lady ; aed some said 
Let | i 

a man, woman, or child, therefore, hope to have to have his, her, | ble, and the 1st : 
| or its name, handed down to ‘ posteriority,’ without the aid of some | Count Ubatdi stood by his wife’s bedside. 
The phrenologers do now | sembiance of excessive grief. 
and then utter more nonsense than ought to fall to the share of| Wardly; but he scarcely dreamed who had kuelt on that same spot 
their sect; but in taking the brain as the basis of their system, they | 8° short a time before hin. 


na sie sien AP hig atthe mast Pelived inet sh *o Nasen. oe 
«bsolution of the dying wes BuiiGinersd. “his 
He wore uo outward 


it might be that his heart bled in- 


“Tt was at the bell of one,” said Giuletta, in alow voice to her 
companion, ‘that my jady desired me to waken her. And when I 


is one of the last men in the world from whom we shonld have ex-| came, as the clock struck, | found her even alone, and thas.” 


As she spoke, the shrl! tongue of the dial once mare struck the 
A slight struggle agitated the features ot the Countess 
at the sound! she clasped ber bands as if in prayer, or from some 
suddenly excited recollection, 

In another momeat the source of all the anxiety expressed was at 
anend. The domestics yet wept ;—the confessor siil! beat with the 
sacred image over his penitent;—the Count Arestino still gazed 
It was not upon his wife—for the Countess 


| Arestino Was no more, 


Cuap. IV. 
Forty years had passed over from the date of these events; and 
the horrors of the plague ot Florence were forgotten. The tale 
lived in the recollection of a tew old people who nad escaped the 


wreck: bat their accounts wavered between fiction and reality ; 


} 
‘ 


and were held as exaggerations among the juniors. 
changed, and things had changed with them. 


Times had 
The plowshare pas-ed 


‘over that ground which had been the site of palaces, in the time of 


i 
| 


' 
| 
' 
} 
| 
} 
| 
‘ 


‘ 
} 


‘ 
' 


| 


lexercised his dangerous profession. 


the pestilence ; and churches stood, and streets, where cemeteries 
had been glitted with the remains of thousands. Those who listened 
tu the stories of mortality—of five hundred dead in one week, and 
three hundred in another—counted the numbers, as men hear of 
thousands dead upon a field of battle: they believed the faet, he- 
cause it was avouched, but scarcely cou'd understand the pos- 


| sibility. 


And, with the traces of the plague, other wonders of the time had 
disapp: ared. The mystery of Lorenzo di Vasari's fate was furgot- 
len. The d:sperate revenge of the outlaw Arionelli, lived ouly in 
the songs of the lower classes, or in the legends of those who still 
The Count Aresting hed long 


paid the debt which all men owe. His sins micht, or they might 


luot, be forgiven; but he was gone to his reckouing;——bad bLrefly 


{ 


| indeed followed her whom his vengeance hai sent thither perhaps 


too soon, The great crowd who had lived in thal earlive doy were 
now departed, or departing; they gave up the post of action and 
existence to those who bad been children in their day. 

And in the Chateau Arestino now, there was feasting aud all de- 
light. It was the autumn again, and the hedges ot myrtle on the 
banks of the Arno gave out their most delicious scent. The roses 
that bung faint with the noon day’s heat, gathered new life nthe 


. - } “ee j . as ; ce + “ost 
{ As some of our readers may not distinetly remember the circum. | cool of the twilight, as they aro ped thew heads to drink f thal iresh 
stances disclosed at the conslnsion of the 2d chapter, and as our recent | stream; and the last rays of the sun fell with a wellowed briybtness 


lincered, 


choose, Nothing so affronting to a grown-up man as the flummery | are necessary for properly understanding the 4th and concluding | where the eye paused with less effort, among the Gack green brane 


of continual panegyric. What more absurd spectacle than that of | 
@ man standing in the first or even second position, with his hands 
in his breeches pockets. while one critical chum claws him ou the 
back, and another chucks into his gaping mouth a pound of fresh, 
or perhaps salted butter? Yet such is a common spectacle now-a- | 
days in the literary world. Each puny and petty authorlet is seen | 
flving about from hedge-row to hedge-row, in weak and wavering | 
flight, surrounded and followed by a crowd of silly editors, like a 
gowk by his titlings. They cram him with praise, till sometimes he 








chapter. The 3d chapter was rather episodical, being a detail of the 
examination and torture of the robber who is supposed to have mur- 
dered Lorenzo di Vasari. | 


| 


| 


ches of the olive. 
And. in the halls of the Castle too, there was a sound of music, 
and of dancing, and of revelry. Aud gay forms Sitied lightly along 


Eagerly grasping her lover's hands, her action seemed to demand | i's lofty corridors, or dashed in mimic pursuit, with tue ligut step, 


the repetition of bis promise. 
pressed the demand were wanting. A sudden, but striking change 
was taking place in the lady's appearance—the poison had run its 
course ; and the crisis of her fate was approaching. 


Gr berry—he gets very sick indeed—is seized with a violent purging ;! each. 


| 


But the words which should have ex- | and lighter laugh, of youth, through its w ater-side arbours and gar- 


dens. And there were gallant forms of cavaliers, their crests nod- 
ding brightly in the sun; aad fair, transparent, sylph like fizures of 
females, their flowing drapery catching in the light breeze, and but 


Siowly drawing her hand across her brow, as if to clear the mist | adorning the form it seemed to hide, sported gaily through hall and 
absolutely is seen to puke; yet still the glutton holds up his insatiate that made her visiou indistinct, she seemed anxiously to search out | 
orifice for more, till, finally, swallowing something poisonous—insect |some o'jeet, whieh the fading si 


lhower. That day was the new lord’s wedding-day. Ue had wan- 
ght had scarcely strength enough io | dered long abroad, ueknowing of his rich inheritance. Bui ail 
| siuce bis returu was splendour and fitting and decoration. For he 
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had sighed sometimes at the thought of that palace when he had lit- 
tle hope to possess it. And now it would become bis favourite seat 
—he kept bis day of bridal there 

And his bride was come, and her fair bride s-maids; and she was 
welcomed by the grey-haired domestics who hoped to live yet in ease 
and comfort from her bounty. And all was gaiety and sparkie. There 
was ithe light boat phed apon the river, filled with such freight as 
showed as though the nymphs fabled to dwell in ocean’s depths had 

risen to glide upon its suriace. And the specled trout checked at 
the long line, or snapped the brittle wand, while shouts of triumph 
or of lwughier—equally gay—bailed his appearance above water, or 
bis escape. 

\ud in the midst of all this tumult, the bride and her attendants, 
with girlish cariosity, wandered throngh the rich saloons, and een 
through» very chamber in the castle. The pictures—the china—the 
Statues—nothing was spared trom their curious view. ‘ And what 
was this? Aud whence came that? This painting, wasit from Ve 
nice or from Rome? Viat armour, was it of the French or of the 
Dani-b workmanship? Those jewels too—and those rich plume-, 
now of past fashion, that filled the Garde-robe,—whose had they 
been? trom what great ancestor of Theodore’s had they descended?’ 

The attentive Governante’s answer was always ready. She had 
the kaowledge and the memory fitting to her station. The china 
was trom one illustrious house—the statues, in succession, from 
another—the armour had belonged to the first, or to the third Lord 
of Arestino, tamous for his conduct in the wars of Charlemagne, 
against the Saracens, or elsewhere. But the jewels and plumes «ad 
been the property of the Lady Angiolina Arestino, the wife of the 
last + ount Ubaldi, and one of the handsomest women of ber time ;— 
“Who died” said the ancient governante, ‘‘on this very day forty- 
four years. even on the very night of the Vigil of St. Luke; and on 
the same vight that the young Chevalier di Vasari, whom some 
Heaven pardon them !—accounted her lover, was basely murdered. 
How imy lndy met her death, some doubted, for the Lord Avestino 
Was of an unforgiving temper, and severe! But it wos @ strange 
business, at least fer the Chevalier and his attendant, who disap- 
peared ov that night, and no traces were ever heard of them wore!” 

* Bult the Chevalier’s body was found, was it not, good Beatrice ?” 
said a fair Florentine girl; ‘1 am sure I have heard that it was; and 
that he was one of the noblest cayaliers of his time. And that is 
beautiful bust—it it was like him—which stands in the Church of St. 
Mareo, o» the tomb erected to his memory!’ 

“ His body was found, with your ladyship’s leave, three months 
after he was mssing; bat never the persons by whom he met his 
death. Andup ‘o this time, the servant who waited oo him, and 
wh» | always thought had a share in his murder, has never beew 
heard of. Some say that there were signs of his escape to France ; 
and that his master’s famous black horse, Bayard, was many years 
afterwards recognised in the capital of thatcouutry. Ido snot know 
how that was; but | just recollect the fiuding of the Chevalier Lo- 
renzo’s body, poor gentleman! He was found dead ina ravine, 
scarce four m.les from the city; stripped of everything—naked—no 
doust by those who had robbed apd murdered bim: and would 
never have been recognised, but for his sword: whech was found 
beside him, lying broken within afew yards vi the spot where hi 
fell!’ 

‘But tee Coot Ubaldi ——, my Lord Theodore’s aucestor—he 
died, too, varly—did be not?” said the fair Lady Amina. 

“ie dij, by your ladyship’s pleasure—atas! be did: Soon after 
his Jady, and ber death was suddeu—it was said tiat she was poison- 
ed, It was all in the dreadful time of the plague; before the eldest 
of you, fair signoras—befere: your mothers ainyst, | might say— 

were bow. Poor lady! it was in this very chau this chambe) 
vie sow siand in, that shé diel.” ” ls 

* Goud Heaven!” said “he Lady Amina, “in this éltember? Surely 
this was not the Countess Angioliaa’s bed on wireh bam teaning 7” 

*“ Not the bed, your ladyship,’ said Beatrice, * bat all the other 
furniture of the room is exactly the same Lhese are the pictures 
which used to hang in it; aud the marble Lusis; and those fine 
flower vases, of which my lady wasso fond. ‘This cahimet con- 
tained her jewels, and many of them remain suil. Some of the dia- 

monds bis lordship, the count, presenied to the nuns of St. Agnes lo 
Fontagna. But ‘be turquoises are here, that my lady wore mightily, 
for they became her complexion. Aud the pearls, too; ba! they are 
spoiled, quite biack with age aud want of wearing! That rone- 
chest, too—I prey your ladyships pardon for the dust upon it—-this 
house has been unused and empty so long—and servants will neg- 
lect where one is not always—that chest was her ladyship’s. and I 
dare say contains choice fineries, tor it stood always in her chamber, 
and has never been opened since she died ” 

This last fact seemed more extraordinary than any of the wonders 





‘Why, what nonsense !” 

“ But—T'll go away, if you don’t stop ” 

* But only think how we shall laugh at Lavinia and Euryanthe! 
Now—hoid the taper. It is but one touch. Now --t have it. There !-— 
do you see ?—Now—Amina—now—hold here—help me while I lift 
the lid ms ad a . 

Within the chest there lay a skeleton—stretched at its length, and 
bleached to whiteness, There was a jewel mocked one of the bony 
fingers; and a corslet of mail enclosed the trank. And the right 
band clutched—as thongh yet in question—a long and ‘nassive dag 
ger. its bandle was of gold embossed; its blade was of the manu- 
facture of Damascus. And, on that blade, though rusted here and 
there, were characters which still appeared distinctly. Their pale 
brightness flashed, as the light of the taper fell upon them; they 
formed the nainme—and they told the fortunes—of Di Vasari. ; 








THE BURMESE WAR. 


-Varrative of the Burmese War, &c. &c. By viajor Snodgrass, Mili- 
tary Secretary to the Commander of the Expedition (Sir A 
Campbell), and Assistant Political Agent in Ava. 8Svo. pp. 319. 
London, 1827. 

Of every interesting and important particular which happened 
from the landing of our army at Rangoon in May 1824, to the con- 
clusion of peace at Yandaboo in February 1826, after a succession 
of many brilliant exploits, crowning the gallantry and skill of our 
commanders and the bravery and perseverance of our troops, we 
have now before us an account rendered the more worthy of atten- 
tion by the authority under which it appears, and the able manner 
in which it is written. Major Snodgrass has, indeed, told his story 
in a style becoming the English soldier: while at the same time his 
station and means of acquiring intelligence have enabled him to 
elucidate, in a clear and convincing exposition, the greater features 
of this contest when viewed commercially. politically, and national- 
ly. And though his principal business has been to describe feats of 
arms, he has found opportunities to make us acquainted with many 
ot the native customs and characteristics. 

\san enemy, the Burmese are active, bold, enterprising, capable 
of great fatigue, and (according to their own system) cunning and 
skilful. In vain did they oppose these qualities to the superior dis- 
cipline and energy of their invaders, who overcame alike the resist- 
ance offered in the field, and the obstacies which falsehood, dishon- 
esty, and treachery interposed on the side of the government. At 
first the mocking ery of Laghee, laghee! (come, come!) used to be 
heard from positions and stockades; but before the close of the 
war other sounds and other feelings attended the advance of our 
intrepid bands. Even astrologers and invulnerable corps, and wo- 
men of charmed lives with magic powers, failed before the bayonet; 
and humiliating conditions were dictated to an insvlent despot with- 
in forty-five miles of his palace and capital. Of these points we of- | 
fer some notices. Two of the king’s brothers having arrived near 
Rangoon, 

* They loudly proclaimed their intention of surrounding the Bri- 


tish iorce, ordered the river in our rear to be blocked up; aud, to in | 
sure success, these doughty warriors came accompanied by nume- | 
rous astrologers, who were to fix apon the most favourable periods | 
for carrying their plans into effect. Blindly superstitious in some | 
points, Burmese of all ranks implicitly believe in the predictions o! 
these imposters The influeuce of the moon upon the affairs of | 
man is vever doubted, and the calculations of the astrologers upou 
certain sigus and indi ations of that planet obtain universal creqjt ; 
from the fixing of a prepjtious time for attacking a positiod ‘4 
the most ordinary afiair of life, nothing can prosper without consul): 
ing an astrologer; these men are conscqueatly found in every coy’ 
iner of the kingdom, and are held in the highest esteem and veorra- 
tion by the people. By persons of rank especially, these oracles are 
much favoured and respected, consulting them in all military opera- 
tious, and abiding rigidly by their decisions. Their predictions on) 
some occasions, however, were productive of more, evil th n good 
to the cause they wished to serve; for although they seldom failed to | 
inspire the troops with a degree of confidence, the publicity that at- 
tended their decisions not unfiequently found its way into our lines, 
and prepared us forthe attack. Another novel and formidable rein 
forcement about this time joined the enemy fiom Ava, styled the 
king’s invalnerables. ihis corps consists of several thousand men, 
divided, however, into many classes of warriors, of whom a select 
band only are specially entitled to the above mentioned appellation | 

| 

| 





They are distinguished by the short cut of their hair, and the pecu 
liar manner ip which they are tatoved, having the figures of ele- 
phants, tigers, anda great variety of ferocious animals indelibly, | 





which had preceded it. “Has it reaily never been opened!” said 
the young Lady Olympia. “ Bu! what a pity that such beautiful or- 
naments should have veen left to decay !” 

« Never opened, may it please your ladysbip, nor could it, but by 
viclence,” returned the governaute. ‘ For it is a Spanish piece of 
work, and was soldto my lady by a foreign merchant. who told the 
secret of opening itonly toher. It opens, your ladyship sees, with 
some spring—Heaven knows where! but there is neither lock nor 
bolt. Nobody could open it ever but my lady; and ! am sure, since 
I lived in this house, [ have tried a hundred times.” 

There could scarcely fail, in such an assembly, to be some desire, 
as strong as the governante’s, to see (he fair Countees's hidden trea- 
sure: but the having to open the chest by force was a difficulty too 
formidable rather to surmount. To have performed such a feat (in- 
dependent ot any other objection) would apparently have required 
strong assistance; and therefore, whatever anxiety curosity felt, mo- 
desty checked its expression; andthe gay party proceeded on their 
rambling review, amidst various strange conjectures as to the man- 
ner of Di Vasavi’s death; or cominents upon the coaduct of the 
Count Ubaldi, and the unbappy fate of his tair lady. 

Bui, at the close of the evening, when the song rose loudest, and 
the feast was still enlivening the hall, there were two fewale forms 
seen to glide with lighted tapers along the oaken galiery, and enter 
the light blue chamber ;—it was the beautiful bride—the Lady Ami- 
na—and her favourite companion, Olympia Montelivre. 

The Lady Amina led the way, laughing ; but there was a touch of 
apprehension mingled in her smiie.—** Fur Heaven's sake,” said she, 
pausing in the door way, “let us go back !” 

«“ What folly! what can we have to apprehend!” was the reply. 

“ But Theodore may have missed us.” 

“ Andif be has!—tIs it not his wedding-night, and can any thing 
you do displease him? Besides—to-morruw lie wili cause the chest 
to be opened himself.” 

Then let as wait until to-morrow; and we can then see it.” 

“Yes! and then every body will have seen it—and it will not be 
worth seeing!” 

As the beautiful tempter passed her companion, and knelt beside 
the case, ber figure looked like that of Psyche, bending on the couch 
of Cupid. 

“If we should not be able to open it after all!’ said the bride, 
half fearful, half laughing. 

“ We will—depend on me.” said the other, anxious and excited, 
“I know the secret of these Spanish chests. My tather has one— 
ihey are common now in Venice—the spring is concealed—bvut oace 
koow the situation of it—as I do—and il is simple.” 

® Rui—! tremble all over!” 


and even beautifully, marked upon their arms and legs; but to the 
| soldiers they were best known by having bits of gold, silver, and | 
| sometimes precious stones in their arms, probably introduced under | 
| the skin at an early age. These men are considered by their coun- | 
| trymen as invulnerable; and from their foolish and absurd expo- | 
| sure of their persons to the fire of the enemy, they are either im- | 
pressed with the same opinion, cr find it necessary to show a marked | 
contempt for danger in support of their pretensions. In all the, 
| stockades and defences of the enemy, one or two of these heroes 
were generally found, whose duty it was to exhibit the war dance of | 
| defiance upon the most exposed part of their defences, infusing cou- | 
rage and enthusiasm into the minds of their comrades, and atford- | 
ing much amusement to their enemies. The infatuated wretches, | 
under the excitement of opium, too frequently continued the ludi-| 
crous exhibition, till they afforded convincing proof of the value of | 
their claims to the title they assume.” 
Later in the war, and in fact near its termination, and at Prome, | 
we hear of thearmy of Maha Nemiow. 
* Eight thousand men of his corps d’armee were Shans, who had | 
not yet come in contact with our troops, and were expected to fight | 
with more spirit and resolution than those who had a more intimate | 
| acquaintance with theirenemy. In addition to a numerous list of| 
Chobwas and petty princes, these levies were accompanied by three | 
young and handsome women of high rank, who were believed, by | 


| to be stuck up upon the spot pour encourager les autres.’ 


receive any change which would tend to raise him in the seale o} 


SEAETETO eee 


- Ante en ee 


interior of the stockades, Sir Archibald Campbell's column, pushing 
rapidly forward to their rear, met the defeated and panic-struck fu- 
gitives in the act of emerging from the jungle, and crossing the Na- 
wine river; the horse-artillery was instantly unlimbered, and opened 
a heavy fire upon the crowded ford. Avother of the Shan ladies 
was here observed flying oa horseback with the deteated remnant of 
her people ; but before she ceuld gain the opposite bank of the ri- 
ver, where a friendly forest promised safety and protection, a shrap- 
nel exploded above her head, and she fell from her horse into the 
water; but whether killed, or only frightened, could not be ascer- 
tamed, as she was immediately borne off by her attendants.”’ 

But we must leave the extremely curious matters connected with 
military operations toreaders who receive our recommen:ation to 
consult the work itself; assuring them that it will be found as accep- 
table from the remarkable circumstances which it records, as valua- 
ble from its superior information. ‘The following extracts apply to 
native practices and habits. 

‘At Mophee,” says » ajor S. ‘* we found the splendid mansion of 
Maha Kanaoola, built for him when coming down to Rangoon in all 
the pomp of state, and with unbounded confidence of speedily re- 
turning with many a captive stranger in bistiam. It had not been 
ithabited since the Bandoola left it. Maha silwah, also a man of 
high rank, had a house built for his own reception near it—it being 
death tor a Burmese to inhabit a house of a higher order of arceitec- 
ture than he is enutle: to, and degrading to live in one beneath his 
rank; it consequently happens, that great chiefs, in travelling, have 
usually a house built for them at every stage, the poor villagers gene- 
rally receiving very brief notice oi the great man’s approach; and 
woe be to them and to their village, if the house is not completed 
when he arrives, or one bamboo of the particular order of archi- 
tecture forgottten.”’ 

‘The Burmese governor and his people had retired from Soomza 
the day previous to our arrival, having first gone through the saving 
ceremony of firing a volley or two, to encourage a beliet that they 
had fought their ground with us; even that, however did not save 
the chief from the vengeance of his superiors. During oar stay at 
Soomza, he became apprehensive of punishment for not having 
done his duty and sent in several messages, expressing his anxiety 
to come in and put himself under our protection; but watched by 
numerous spies, and wandering about in constant terror of his life, 
he could find no opportunity to elude the vigilance of his guards. 
One of these vile assassins at last came up to the unhappy mau with 
a pretended letter of forgiveness from the Prince of Sarrawaddy ; 
and while his victim was in the act of reading it, with one blow sev- 
ered his head from his body At Soomza we found, for the first 
time, a small herd of cows.”’ 

* At nine o'clock this morning, the flotilla was seen in full sail up 
the river: and they were no sooner observed than the garrisen sor- 
tied in cousiderable force, infantry and cavalry, with seventeen war 
elephants, fully caparisoned, and carrying a proportion of armed 
men. ‘This attack was, as usual, directed upon our right; and waile 
the flotilla came up in fall sail. under all the fire of the tort, the ca- 
valry, covered by the horse artillery, was ordered to charge je ad- 
vaucing monsters; the scene was novel and interesting ; and although 
neither the elephants nor their riders can ever be very formidable in 
modern warfare, they stood the charge with a steadiness and cousage 
these animals can be rarely brought to show. Their riders were 


| mostly shot; and no sooner did the elephants feel themselves uure 


strained by the hand of their drivers, than they walked back to the 


| fort with the greatest composure. The flotilia havmg passed the 


fort, with trifling loss, anchored on our left. During the heavy can- 
AOnade that took place between the boats gad the stockade, tye Ban 
dvola, who was superintending the practice of his artillery, gave hi 

irrison a specimen of the discipline he meant to enforce in this last 
struggle to retrieve his Jost character and reputation. A Burmese 
oflicer being killed while pointing a gun, by a shot from the flotilla, 
his comrades, instantly abandoning the dangerous post, could not be 
brought back to thei: duty by any remonstrances of their chiels ; 
when Bandoola, stepping down to the spot, instantly severed the 
heads of two of the delinquents from their bodies, and ordered them 
? 

After capturing Prome, a detachment was seut into the interior 
eastward, to ‘* move, as faras possible, in the direction of Tonghvo 
a walled city. and one of the most important places in the empire 
and of which very little is yet known, fromm its never having been vi- 
sited by Europeans; at a distance of a hundred miles to the east- 
ward of Prome, and separated from that province by the Galadzet 
mountains The first two day>’ march to the eastward of rome was 
over a rich and fertile country, abounding in extensive plains of rice 
grounds, from which an abundant harvest had lately been reaped, 
and a large proportion of the produce, no doubt, beeu conveyed to 
Prome, to supply the gravarics at that place and other military posts 
As the column advanced farther into the interior, these marks ot! 
industry and population diminished, the country fast assuming the 
cominon feature of a luxuriant wilderness, overgrown with lofty to- 
rests, rank reeds, and high brusiwood jungle, with a few miserable 
hamlets scattered about at a distance from each other, bearing a 
striking contrast to the populous and cultivated banks of the Irra- 
waddy ; and aflording strong reason for believing that the popala- 
tion of Ava has been greatly overrated by our travellers, whose 
calculations were, probably, either formed from the appearance 
of the thickly peopled banks of the river, the only part of the 
country they had an opportunity of seeing, or drawn from 
natives, who, from ignorance, or a desire to magnify the greatness 
of their nation, never fail to estimate their numbers far beyond tic 
truth. 

The population throughout the country is stated to be “ ready to 
civilized society ; so slight, indeed, is their regard for their preseic 
code of worship, that it has often been remarked, and not without 
stfong and weighty reason, that the king of Ava could, by a simpl: 
order, change the religion of the nation without a murmur being 
heard.” 

“ At home, the Burmese, probably owing to his military habits, is 


their superstitious countrymen to be endowed not oaly with the gift; decidedly lazy, and averse to work—to his shame, allowing of rather 
of prophecy and foreknowledge, but to possess the miraculous pow-| compelling his wife to toil hard for the support of his family, whilc 
er of turning aside the balls of the English, rendering them wholly | he passes his time iv idleness, smoking, or chewing betel, the favoui 

innocent and harmless. These Amazons, dressed in warlike cos-| ite pastime of natives of all ranks. His wants, however, are few 
tume, rode constantly among the troops, inspiring them with cou-| aud simple; rice and a little pickled fist Constitute the chief articles 
rage and ardent wishes for an early meeting with their foe, as yet| of food, while water is his only drink. Naturally good-humoure: 
only known to them by the deceitful accounts of their Burmese mas-| and contented, he seems happy and resigned, bearing all the oppres- 
ters.” ‘sions to which he may be subjected with apathy and indiffercace; 


But the battle came, and, alas! “ the gray-headed Chobwas of the 
Shaas, in particular, showed a noble example to their men, sword in 
hand, singly maintainiug the unequal contest; nor could signs or 
gestures of good treatment induce them to forbearance—attacking 
all who offered to approach them with humane or friendly feelings, 
they only sought the death which too many of them found. Maha 
Nemiow himself fell while bravely urging his men to stand their 
ground, and his faithful attendants being likewise killed by the pro- 
miscuous fire while in the act of carrying him off, his body, with his 
sword, wonghee’s chaia, and other iusignia of office, were found 
among the dead. One of the fair Amazons also received a fatal bul- 
let in the breast, but the moment she was seen, and her sex was re- 
cognized, the soldiers bore her from the scene of death to a cottage 
in the rear, where she Soon expired. While this was passing fn the 





|} and in his own house he ts kind and affectionate to his children, se! 
dom evincing anger or ill-treatment to any member of his family.— 
It must, however, be allowed that the Burmese are little guided o1 
réstrained in their conduct and actions by any moral principle; sel! 
ing their daughters, even to strangers, is a common practice among 
them ; nor does the transaction reflect either disgrace or shame on 
the parties concerned. Government, upon political grounds, strict! y 
prohibits any woman from being allowed to leave the country ; and 
the unhappy females who are saerificed to this disgraceful custom 
generally return to their families in no way slighted or degraded, 
but more frequently as objects of envy, from the little stock of wealii: 
they bring back with them.” ; 

Here, however, we must break off; and though we dislike to con- 
inue any papers when we can avoid it, through sitccegsive Nunibess 
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of our journal, we are sure that a short concluding addition to the | 


present interesting subject will not be objectionable in our next pub- 

lication. There is an excellent map and two clever woodcuts in this 

volume; one of the latter representing a great Burmhan leader, an‘ 

the other a singular look-out tree, with sentinels and guns mounted. 
To be Continued. 


DUTY OF PIQUETS. 
By Lieut.-Col. Fits-Clarence, Coldstream Guards. 

We are anxious to direct the attention of military readers to this 
little manual as early as possible ; because, after a peace of eleven 
years, and at a moment when British troops are again in motion for 
the Peninsula, we consider it to be well calculated to confer an essen- 
tial public benefit, by pointing the consideration, especially of young 
officers, to a very important branch of their duty, a perfect know!l- 
edge of which can be acquired no where but in actual service in the 
field. This small volume which would not encumber a lady’s reti- 
cule or a Hussar’s waistcoat pocket, contains a cyclopedia of useful 
information on the subject of which it treats :—the nature and great 
responsibility of piquets are explained ; the unambiguous and clear 
style necessary for all reports is demonstrated; the different modes 
of performing the various duties which circumstances may require, 
are laid down; the conduct of posts, patroles, &c., by day and by 
night, is illustrated ; and the mass of valuable instructions thus offer 
ed, is completed by an ingenious and well-constructed map, with riv- 
ers, forests, ravines, high roads, &c., in which the position of an 
army is protected by these out-lying and in-lying piquets as it ought 
to be. 

The production is highly honourable to Col. Fitz-Clarence’s abili- 
ties and talents as an officer: and must be very acceptable to the 
army at large, and particularly to the many brave soldiers who have 
heretofore had no opportunity of adding experience to their gallantry. 


COLONEL O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


I was two-and-twenty years of age before | made up my mind as 
to what business [ should follow for life. My father wished me to 
pursue his calling of a lawyer, but I hated law My mother propo- 
sed bringing me up tothe church: this I disliked also. It was then 
suggested, but with no better success, that ] should study physic — 
Law was too sedentary for my disposition. [| could not think of it 
without bringing to mind musty papers, equivocations, and endless 
chicanery. I had imbibed the common and absurd notion tha‘ all 
lawyers were rogues. J] remembered the sharp, meagre, sallow fig- 
ures who haunted our legal courts at Dublin, and if | saw a man unu 
sually crafty, or expert at overreaching his neighbour, I] set him 
straightway down asa lawyer. It was strange that I should possess 
such notions, for my father was one of the honestest men in existence 
and one of the fattest. 

The church. 
Parsons were associated in my miod with fat paunches, and unmean- 
ing indolence. The life of a parish priest, confined to one spot of 
the earth, and having no associates but country bumpkins and old 
maids, was intolerable. I knew several clergymen, and they were 
fat, pious, heavy-headed fellows. 
over, was a blockhead—at least, sol, in my wisdom, thought proper 
to consider him. This knocked on the head ali hopes of turning 
my attention to the church 

Physic. I loathed the idea. 
men-midwives, were my dislike 


Surgeons, physicians, apothecaries 


abomination. My father’s patience was atan end. ~'Tom,” said 
he, ‘‘ you are now a man, and it is high time you should think of do- 
ing something for yourself. Suppose you follow my profession?” 
i begged to be excused. 

‘* Suppose you become a parson?” 

‘““Never. Parsons are fat, stupid, and gormandizing’” 

“Or a physician?” 

“ Worse than all.”” My father could contain himself no longer. — 
Elis plump face, for he was very choleric, was flushed to a deep crim 
son. ‘ Tom, I shall give you but two days to consider of it. You 
have befooled your mother and me long enough VYhat the devil, 
sir! do you mean to do nothing for yourself in this life? Before I 
was a year older than you, | was married, and in the receipt of two 
hundred a year. If you are not prepared to give me a decisive an- 
swer by the day after to-morrow, by heavens, f will ” The did 
not finish the sentence; so much the worse. !t was bis anger which 
prevented him, and I knew that something serious was in the wind. 

I did not sleep well that night. How could 1? Things were come 
toa bearing. Ikuew my father’s temper too well to think that he 
would wait any longer. By one means and another L had procrasti- 
nated and put off for more than atwelvemonth, and a greater delay 
it was impossible to expect. Next day | was unusually dull, and so 
were my father and mother. | saw that l had offended them, but in 
what manuer to recover their good graces, without doing injustice to 
my own inclinations, | was at a loss to conceive. Lawyer—parson 
doctor, floated alternately tike motes through my brain. [ must 
be one of the three ; so my worthy parents had determined. Never 
in the course of my life, did | make so many wry faces: the more I 
considered the maiter, the more intolerable did it seem. 

How things might have ended, it is difficult to say, when my mo- 
ther’s eldest bro'her, Colonel O'Shaughnessy, arrived at our house 
He had just reached England from India, with his regiment, after 
an absence of ten years. Perhaps the whole army could wot fur- 
nish such an admirable illustration of the ludicrous, both in person 
and manner. In stature he rose to six feet two inches, and was, 
without exception, the thinnest man, to be in good health, | ever 





saw. His legs were like spindle-shanks, and his long lank arms 
dangled from his shoulder, as if stuck there artificially, io of 
being natural members, His nose and chin were both inor \ 
peaked: his mouth was large, his cheeks hollow, and marke th 


strong lines. Lo addition to this he squinted oddly with both eyes. 
His complexion was of a brownish yellow. The fore and lateral 
parts of his head were quite bald, but the hair, which still clung be- 
hind. was gathered into a queue, which descended about a foot down 
hisback ‘This strange caricature of the human form was dressed 
in a long military coat, witha golden epaulette on each shoulder. 
On his head he wore a cocked-bat, surmounted by a white feather a 
couple of feethigh. His lower limbs were cased in immense Hes 
sian boots, reaching above the knee, and tight buckskin smalleclothes 
—while a sword, sheathed in a steel case, and hilted with silver and 
shragreen, dangled at his side. Such was the exterior of Colonel 
O'Shaughnessy. 

I had always been a favourite with this miitary relative. [ was 
called after him, and, during my boyhood, he showed me many 
marks of kindness. { remember the very day on which he left us 
twelve years before—I was then ten—he filled my pockets with 
pence, because I had beaten a boy bigger than myself. He swore it 
was what be bad done when of that age. To him I communicated 
the awkward situation in whieh | was placed. and begged his ad- 
vice 

‘So they propose,” said he ‘to make a parson of you, boy 1— 
No, blood and wounds, that will never do. We have got plenty of 
them inthe army. As for adoetor, every regiment has a brace of 
them : there is no need for you to add tothe number. A lawyer do 


This was something better, but it would not do.— | 


The parson of our parish, more- | 


Pills, potions, and pectorals, ming} 
e very well in their way, but to me, the very thougnut of them ayy 


they talk of making you?’’—here my uncle squinted horribly, and 
xrasped the handle of his sword—* I tell you, Tom, if you become 
a lawyer, you are no nephew of mine. Thunder and lightning, did 
I not once lose a hundced pounds by a rascally attorney! | tell you, 
Tom, there is no such commission in the service as that of a law- 
yer. No, boy; they are going to spoil your fine genius You must 
enter the army. That is the ouly place for a lad of spirit.” 1 caught 
without a moment’s delay, at tis suggestion, and expressed iny 
willinguess to tollow his advice. bn truth I had always a penchant 
towards a military lif’, and was glad to adopt any scheme which 
promised to rid me of the detestable professions for which I was 
destined by my parents But would they accede to my wish? | 
expressed ny doubts to my uncle: he squinted at me a look of anger, 
as much as to say, ** So you question my influence with your father 
and mother?’ In a trice he was closetted with the former, and laid 
ihe proposal before him—no more anticipating a refusal, than to be 
disobeyed by a corporal ow parade. He did not know the eld law- 
yer, Wo poini-biauk objected tothe scheme. know not how my 
uncle looked on this occasion; | have no doubt it was very grim. 
High words, it is certain, euasued between them. The Colonel's no 
tions of military discipline were too strict to enable him to digest 
any Opposition to his wishes. [ wasin the next room trembling for 
the result, and I heard him bestow the appellations of ass—block- 
head—ninuy, very profusely upow my father, who retorted, by 
threatening him with an action at law for an assault. Thereafter 
the door opened, then was dashed fiercely to by some one who pass- 
ed out. It was my uncle. | heard his sword rattling, and his hea- 
vy Hessians trampling loudly as he descended the stair. He betook 
himself straightway tomy mother, with whom he had an interview 
of half an hour Whether his eloquence prevailed more with her 
than with her husband, is unknown. Certain it is, that he left the 
house in high dudgeon, I saw his tall gaunt form, surmounted by 
his gigantic feather, pass out at the front door. His servant carried 
his travelling-bag, boot-jack, and portmanteau behind him—and he 
sojourned to the nearest inn, there, as he said, to take up his quarters 
during the remainder of his stay in the city. 

in a short time a military gentleman waited upon my father, with 
a challenge from the colonel. The worthy lawyer got alarmed—so 
did my mother—so did I. I was even more than alarmed; I was 
irritated against my uncle, whom, notwithstanding all his well inten- 
ded kindness, } could not but deeply censure for such an outrage on 
my own flesh and blood. No danger, however, ensued. My father 


| could fight any mau with a law-paper, but he had a mortal aversion 


to powder and shot. The consequence was, that he made a bumble 
apology to bis brother-in-law—promised to let me have my own way 
—and begged of the Colonel to return to his house The whole bu- 
| Siness was settled within an hour. My uncle came back to dinner, 
| and shook hands with his relation, congratulating me at the same 
|time upon my approaching change of life. I have reason to believe 
| that a reconciliation would vot have ensued so easily, but for the cir- 
cumstance of the colonel having upwards of eight thousand pounds 
in the stocks. My father knew this; and, like a true philosopher, 
\ thought it a pity that he or his wife should run any risk of losing his 
| future prospects in the same for the sake of a quarrel. He therefore 
{ 

' 








wisely pocketed the affront. and sacrificed his own feelings toa sense 
of personal interest. 

i got a commission in my uncle’s regiment. | found that he was 
| both laughed at, and loved and respected, by his brother officers It 
| way be wondered how such opposite feelings could exist with regard 

to one man; but so it was. They all liked him for his good nature ; 





tyew laughed at him for his oddities ; and esteemed him for his cour- 


je andintegrity By the imeu he was caiicd wie sg Colonel; 


gaint) 
tne case, from malice or spleen My pay did not admit me to in 
dulge in wine at the mess-dinners; bat he placed me alongside of 
hienself, and filled my glass from his own bottle. The only fault 
wh.ch he had was that of shooting with the long bow. Day after 
day he regaled us with stories of his exploits in Iudia, and elsewhere, 
The mess-table was kept in a roar of laughter with his extravagan- 
cies. His face, always a perfect fiddle, was at these times irresisti 
bly comic in itsexpression The syuint of his eyes increased—his 
nose and chin approached each other like nut-crackers—and his 
long mouth was drawn up into a grim smile of delight He told 
the same story dozens of times over, aud every time it was different. 
‘The humour, however never evaporated; it was always rich and 
racy ; and, when he had concluded any of his extraordinary recitals, 
the whole mess rubbed their hands, and “ Excellent !—Devilish good, 
Colonel” resounded from one end of the table to the other. My 
uncle was one of the very few bouncers whom | have ever known to 
be, at bottom, brave men. 

It was an odd sight to see the Colonel on horseback. His horse 
was something like himself, tall and lean; but this attenuation was 


wt this was done from sheer good-humour, and not, as is too often | 


jeant, who was almost insiant!y killed. 





not, as his master alleged, the result of bad feeding. He was thor- 
oughly provendered, only he did not take flesh kindly on, according | 
to the iashion of well-fed horses in general. Be this as it may. he | 
was of the Rozinante breed; and his rider, making allowance for | 
difference of accoutrement, would have made no bad representative | 
of the Knight of La Mancha Wherever he was quartered he be- | 
came speedily an object of attraction. Mounted on his tall, meagre 
charger, he rode like a military phantom—a shadow of war—and 
was every where known as the Squinting Colonel. The children | 
would bawl it after him as he rode along, and he would throw down | 


) 


halfpence, for the purpose of seeing them scrambling for the treas- | 
ure | 
Nothing in my uncle’s character equalled the dexterity with which 
he accounted for defects. He squinted, because hiseyes were struck 
by a coup du soliel. He was thin, because the fat of his body had 
evaporated from hard exercise under the burning sun of India. He 
lost his hair in a brain-fever, aud got his yellow brown complexion 
in consequence of liver complaint He had always a reason for 
everything ; he was, in fact, a philosopher. 

About a year after [ joined the regiment, we were ordered to the 
continent. Bouaparte had broke loose from Elba, and was organi- 
zing his armies to try once more the fate of war with the congrega- 
ted powers of Europe. Our voyage affords nothing worth relating. 
Suffice it to say, we marched to Brussels, and enjoyed for a time the | 
luxuries and amusements of that pleasant city. My uncle had here | 
occasion to fight a duel with a French officer who thought fit to cast | 

some practical jokes on the obliquity of his vision. The Frenchman | 
| insisted on fighting with the small-sword, and the Colonel gratified | 
| his desire. ‘The result was singular enough Mounseer lost an eve, | 
his adversary’s foil having penetrated nearly an inch into that va- | 
|lnable organ. My uncle, with his usual philosophy, imputed the | 
| whole as a punishment from Heaven upon his presumptuous enemy, 
for insulting the optics of his neighbour. 

This pleasant life could not last for ever. The storm was gathering 
around us, and we daily expected to commence ‘ war’s bloody game.’ 
However, we thought as little of it as possible, and drank the tich 
wines of Belgium, and sung merry catches, with as much apparent 
unconcern as if we had been in quarters at home. I believe there 
was not a mess like ours, for humour and brotherly feeling, in the 
whole army. 

] remember the particular time when all this gay scene was changed 
into bustle and lamentation. My uncle had invited the officers to 
supper. and placed before them the firstlings of a large supply of 
capital Volnay and Champagne, which he had purchased from a 
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French marchand de vin. Never did 1 behold him in better spirits. 
He related, with infinite humour, his exploits in India against ser- 
pents, tigers, and Pindarees; and varied the tales, which he had of- 
ten told before, with such consummate ingenuity, that they vo longer 
seemed the same things. The whele mess was convulsed with laugh- 
ter His wine, which they laid in in proper style, they pronounced 
to be ‘ devilish good ;” but his stories were “ ad—d deal beter.” — 
Pity that such delighful moments should be broken in upon--- but so 
itwas io the midst of one of his most interesting adventures he 
stopped short, as if something canght his ear. He listened, and heard 
the distant report of firing In a moment after, the bugles were 
sounded through the streets, calling to arms. ‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘* we must move; the enemy is at hand.—I will finish my story 
at another time’ Alas! we never all met together again. Many 
gallant fellows, who that evening laughed at the eccentricities of their 
worthy Colonel, were in a few hours stretched out cold and lifeless 
upon the field of honour. 

F shall not attempt to describe the appearance which Brussels pre- 
sented on this memorable night. All was deafening noise and confu- 
sion. We were taken unawares ;—the French with their characteris- 
tic promptness of movement, had come upon us soover than we ex- 
pected, and we cursed their unmannerly intrusion from the botteum 
of oursouls. We did not mind fighting; but to be taken away from 
our wine was more than could be easily endured—and we swore 
sundry deadly oaths to be straightway revenged upon them for their 
impertinence. Let no one blame my uncle fur being off his guard; 
if he was so, so was every one else. The Duke of Wellington was 
quadrilling it at a bali, and the Colonel was amusing his friends with 
wine and mirth at hisown supper-table. 

We were marched to Waterloo. { must candidly confess that my 
sensations were far from being of a pleasant kind. and | believe 
those of my comrades were not much more agreeable. We knew 
that a doubtlu! battle had been fought at Quatre Bras, and were as- 
sured that the Prussians had sustained a signal defeat at Ligny.— 
This knowledge did not contribute to raise our spirits; and when we 
observed the remnants of the gallant Scotch regiments, which were 
almost annihilated at the former place, and the number of wounded 
brought in, we became convinced that we had our work cut out for 
us. and that the French were not to be so easily beaten as we had 
expected. However, no one said a word. Each moved on in du- 
bious silence, resoived to do his best; but inwardly cursing the ill 
luck which brought him there, and wishing himself at an or Beer- 
sheba 

We were placed, as ill luck would bave it, in the very front of the 
battle. Our regiment was known to be a good one, and the Colonel 
steel to the back-bone; and, intruth, we needed al) our qualities, 
for we were drawn out opposite to a formidable artillery, backed by 
a strong body of foot and cuirassiers. My uncle rode up to me. 
“Tom, you dog, mind yeur colours "—“I wish you and the colours 
were at the devil,” said | to myself—I could not help it, for] began 
to feel confoundedly uncomfortable. The battle, a considerable 
time before this, had commenced in various parts of the line: the 
rest was joining iv it rapidly ; and it now became our turn to take 
part, as the enemy opposite was advancing his iren front to the at- 
tack. At last his artillery, succeeded by showers of musketry, op- 
ened upon us. We returned these compliments in good style, and 
doubtless with good effect. I shallnever forget my feelings on the 
first discharge of the French guns. tn every quarter of our line an 
opening was made, and a number of men seen to drop, some killed 
outright, and some desperately wounded. The gaps were instantly 
filled by others, who stepped forward from the rear ranks. It was 
ihe first of mf’) \ities, and I felt, in spite of all my effurts, the tre. 
pidation and drewety of anoviciate. Tit acise, emobe, and der 
truction, were}horrible. ‘Keep steady, thy brave boys—fire away” 
—was heard Ca afi sides from the officers encouraging their men. 
The gallant fellows needed no encouragement; they fought like li- 
ons) Nota man thought of flinching: the same indomitable Bri- 
lish spirit animated them all. 

During the whole of this time I stood in the very heart of the 
fight.the King’s colours waving over my head. The men were 
dropping fast around me. [| heard the balls whizzing like heil past 
mnyears. Ina little longer | was so stupified that | hardly knew 
what I did, or wheve lwas. At last lL heardthe voice of my uncle 
calling out, ‘Well done, ‘Tom—that’s a brave boy. ‘Take care ot 
your colours, and stand fast.” His words aroused me, and I looked 
up, and saw him in the act of leading on his men to the charge. At 
this moment the ensign who bore the regimental colours fell dead 
about ten yards from my side. The standard was raised by a ser- 
“Fine encouragement,” 
thought I, ‘‘ to flag-bearers; I suppose my turn will be next.” | 
now began to reflect how much better | should have been at home, 
following after some pacific profession, than standing here to be 
pinked by any rascally Frenchman who fincied me for ashot. Ho- 
nour iz a very pretty thing to talk of on the peace establishment, 
but during war itis one of the ugliest things in the world: and so 
little of a soldier am J, that 1 would rather, any day, die like a 
Christian on my bed, than be killed in battle in any manner, how- 
ever honourable, Butthis is a digression 

My unele, as I said, was leading us on to the charge, but the smoke 
was so thick that | could see nothing but his long, gaunt physiogno- 
my—surmounted with his cocked hat and white feather—risinyg 
above it. Fhe lower part of his body, and the whole of Roz 
uante, were enveloped in darkness. We were guided eutively by 
his upper region. and followed him en masse. | advanced with the 
rest, because | knew that staying behing would serve no purpose. 
Dou’t suppose it was valour that led me on—devila bit. It was ra 
ther the blind impulse of insensibility which rushes to danger, with- 
out knowing what itis about. TP reshed forward as if the Freach 
were at my heels. | was so confused that | verily believed our inen 
to be the emeniy, and that | was ence avouring to get out of the Way 
We had not proceeded far when | percetved my uncle's head, cock 
ed hat and feather, which towered above the smoke, disappear like 
the snuff of a candle 
they were mistaken 


** The Colonel is gone,” cried several voices : 
It was ouly Rozinante that bad been shot un- 
him He was extricated by two grenadiers, and got upon bis 
legs in the twinkling of an eve. He did not waitto be remounted, 
but led the attack on foot—rushing with such immense strides towards 
the foe, that his men couid scarcely keep pace with him. “‘ All is 
over now,” I thought, * the Colonel is taking to his beeis, and why 
should not L do the same?’ Still did [, io my stupetaetion, supp se 
that the French were bebind us, aad that it was a duty to get out of 
the way as soon as possible. | therefore redoubled my speed, but | 
never let go the colours—being told that the honour of the regiment 
consisted ia their preservation. My uncle, long as his strides were, 
was left behind. No sooner had |! passed him than he shouted out 

‘*Weill done Tom! There is a gallant boy! Yow tl be promoted for 
this!’ The soldiers who were advancing afier me with fixed bayo 
nets, set up at the same timea cry of admirativa. * Hurrah for En 

sign Fogarty,” resounded along the whole line. “‘ What the deuce,”’ 
said I to myself, ** dothe French speak English ? They are mocking 

my flight, no doubt, but I care nothing about it if I only get clear ot 

their cursed clutches.”” So away J went, improving my speed at eve 

ry step, when all at once | was brought to pull up, by coming in front 
of a forest of bayonets, bristling froma dense body of infantry be-. 
fore me. I was close upon them ere | noticed my mistake: they 

were the enemy, and stood prepared to reccive the shock of our so} 
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diers who were coming up to meet them. What took place here | 
know not. | have merely adim of recollection of a dreadful shock 
between two hodies of men. I seemed to be the centre of a struggle 
which ensued, and was levelled to the earth by a violent blow on the 
temple. This .s all that ]saw of the battle of Waterloo, * “= * 

There is here « blank of some weeksin my existence. T awoke 
as from atougsieep, avd fooud myself stretched upona bed, ina 
darkened chamber. A moment before [ seemed to be in the midst 
of slanghier: .ow | lay in the quietness of a sick-bed. I was cer- 
tainly tit, for Lielt weak beyond measure, and could scarcely ture 
npon my couch, My head swam, a faint cloud floated before me 
aod finvings and whisperings fell apon my ears. On looking round 


— — 


more otentvelv, LE perceived a beautiful female form seated beside 
me. Lorozed on herasena vision from heaven, and attempted to 
speak. Soe otserved my endeavours, and, rising up, placed one 


slender fivzer apou my fips, in token of silence. [repeated my at 
t mnt af utferance. whea she shook ker head, and whispered with a 
smile of the most aff-ctiovae tenderness, “ Ne parles pas, mon cher. 
Vous eles encere trop faible.” For some time tcvuld do nothing but 
gate at this iovely apoarition. Her countenance was lighted up 
with the beacty net only of form but of feeling; and appearng, as 
she did, aader such s'range circumstances. she seemed to iy wan- 
dering imagination more a creature of the sky than of this earthly 
planet, 

Days oassed, and T was still waited on by this ministering angel. 
She sat by the bedside, bathing my heated temples and administer 
ing nourishment. Nor was she the only one who perforined such 
offices of kindness. A lady older than herself, and seemingiy her 
mother, would frequently enter the room and lend her he!ping hand 
Thad also the consciousness of being waited on by a physician, who 
came fo vist meoften Joring the day. At times, also, [ perceived 
throws) the thip curtains at the foot of the bed, the shadow of a tall 
military officer with a cocked hat, and a lofty feather which towered 
almost to jie roof of the chamber. My senses rallied. I be van to 
think eorvecthy. and wae at jast bs my gentle nurse permitted to 
speak. 1 found that both she and her mother were French, and un- 
derstood no othertanguage. Fortunately Twas weil versed in that 
tongue, by which means our intercourse was easy and agreeable. 
Ji the course of ten dave | was permitted by the physician to sit up; 
and it was then LT wastold by my kind attendants, in answer to my 
anxious inquiries, that Phad been wounded ia the battle of Waterloo, 
and jodged ts their house by a strange English officer, who also re 
sided there, but of whom they knew nothing. 

J now began to refleet whether my uncle was in the land of the 
living, and came to the melancholy conclusion that he must be 
killed, or he would have made some inquiry after me, and doubtless 
found me ont Searcely had these painful idess crossed my mind 
when, the door of the chamber happening to be opened, I heard 
shouts of laugiiter in a room apparently at some distance. ‘ Ex- 
cellent, Colone!—Devilish good—ha, ba !—Here’s fo your health b 
another bumper of yveur Burgundy,” These words I distinctly heard 
awong the iaughter, and knew they could come only from one 
sovree, viz., from some of the members of our mess. [was right ; 
they were not ali dead; and the Colonel still survived, to amuse 
them with hs Hindoo adventures, and share with them his wine. 

My uncle was at fast admitted to see me. He complained mightiy 
of being kept out so loug by the two indies and medical attendant 
There was not the least alteration ia his appearance since T last saw 
him, with the exception of his cocked-bat, which was somewhat 
battered abont ihe tips, and bis Hessians, which were beginning to 
look rather the worse of the wesr; his regimental coat and buck- 
skins were nearly as goo asever. Till Lintreguyead him as ny 
éQanexion, the ladies ware ignorant of his relaSvaqcip or degree. | 
He anderstood oothing off¥rench, and did not think ft necessary to | 
let it he kKuown that he was my kinsman. He wae the strange offi- 
certo whom they alluded, who had caused me to be transported 
hither. The physician was a friend of his own, belonging to another 
regiment, and bad been employed by him to wait upon me during 
my illness. 





My ancle gave me a piece of information, which surprised me a 
good deal. | bad heen promoted toa Lieutenanicy for my good 
conduct. Good conduct indeed! Ht would be too much to relate 
all the praises which be bestewed upon me. My valour he de- 
seribed as beyond all belief. ‘The act of leading on the regiment 
alter he had been dismounted, and rushing forward with the colours 
in iace of the enemy, he looked upon as one of the gallantest things 
ever dove. He recollected nothing to equal it, except an exploit 
once performed by himself in India, when he rin his sword down 
the throat of a boa coustrictor, after bis assistants, twenty in number, 
took to flight. I jlearved, moreover, that was | gagetied in the Eng- 
lish pepers. The regiment, in truth, was proud of ils standard- 
bearer; and aothivg was talked of amoag the men but the valour of 
Eusign Focarty. It appeared farther, from his discourse, that when 
Lapproached the Frenen line there was an immediate stiempt made | 
by Mounseer to cispossess me of the colours. In this they would | 
certainly have succeeded bat for the coming up of cur men, between 
whom and them afarious struggle commenced. ‘The Freneh re. 
solved to take the standard, the British were determined they shoold 
net, [was thus the centre of a conflict, and gallantly, according to 





all accoutits, did demean my-elfin it; holding the staff like the 
very devil, till one of the enemy gave me a blow on the tewple with | 
the butt-ead of his musket, and [lay for dead. My uncle, howe er: 
assured me, by way of consolation, that be thrust the fellow through | 
with his sword, who committed this assault upon my person. What | 
became of me tll afier the battle, nobody kuew. [wes given over 
for lost; but on searching for my body, he found me lying, with some 
sparks of life, among a heap of slain. With much dificulty he 
managed to have me conveyed to Brussels, and lodged in the honse 
of a benevoleut lady, who, with ber daughter, were my constant at- 
tendants ever since. Such was the sum of his intormati which he 
commimicated with a gesticulation peculiar to himseil. "Tt may be 
added, thai the greater part of the regiment had by this Gime gone to 
Paris, but he had obtained permission from the Commander in-Chie! 
to stay where be was till my recovery. Never was praise less de- 
served, or more absurdly obtained, than mine. The very mention 
of it became loathsome to me; but, as confessing the true state of 
things would serve no purpose, [kept it to myself. 

I was now heartily tired of a military life, and resolved to quit the | 
army. Indeed, | would have been obliged to do so, as my right arm | 
was materially injured, one of the bones having been broken during | 
the battle. but in what manner t never could learn, 


For this ] ob- 
tained a pension, which, with my balf pay, I conceived sufficient for | 
all my wants. My uncle also resolved to sell out and retire. This 
heglid, three months after returning to Ireland. But before bidding 
adieu to to the Continent, an event took place which I must men 
tioa—I took a wife to myself. The reader will probably think of 
the beautiful creature, whose presence first greeted my return to 
sensation in the sick chamber; it was indeed she. I had no merit 
in loving ber, as any body who saw her would have done the sawe 
thing; but [ of course was bound to her by @ thousand ties of a more 
attractive nature than usual. She was both a Protestant and an 
anti-Bonapartis!; and we were joined together in the Lutheran 
charch of St. Etienne, at Brussels, my uncle giving away the bride. 
I dare say she was very fond of me; she was, atleast, proud of get- 
ting so valiant a man 7 her husband. } 

Shortly after our marriage, we went, in company with the Co- 





lonel, to England, and from thence to Ireland. My unele hesitated 
for some time, whether, as he was a bachelor, be would také op 
house himsel!, or live with my father in Dublin, or with me. The 
former was too dall and monotonous a life for him, and he soon 
therefore laid the idea aside, He would have liked very well to live 
with his sis'er, but unfortunately tay father’s ways of thinking and 
his were so dissimilar, (hat there was no prospect of their harmoniz- 
ing together, the former being Whiggish in his principles, and the 
Colonei astaunch Tory. He, therefore, resolved to enseonce him 
self under my roof. 1 forgot to say, that, the week after our arrival, 
he nade mea present of (wo thousand pounds, 

It is now ten years since these events have taken place. My pret- 
ty Louise and [live very happily together, and she now speaks Eng- 
lish as well as her native tongue We have a couple of fine boys and 
a haad-some girl—quite as many cbildren as a military man bas any 
oce: sion for, 

The Colonel lately made his will, in which be has left the whole of 
his property, with the exception of some small legacies, to me and 
my two sons. He says | must provide for my daughter as ] think 
proper. Among the country-people round about—for we live in the 
country, six miles to the north of Belfast—ine is much liked. He is 
still the squinting colonel of the c uldren, whom he sometimes amu- 
ses. by grinning in their faces, and telling frightful stories. The 
farmers around think him a man of prodigious valour—as he un- 
doubiedly is—and stare woundily at his extraordinary exploits in 
India, which he still relates with unimpaired humour and veracity. 
He is, in fact, a favourite with everybody, and with none more than 
my wife and children, His mind is a perfect store-house of military 
marvels, which my boys are perpetually urging him to relate. It is, 
indeed, delightful to see the young rogues staring. wonder-struck at 
the old gentleman, while he is pouring forth upon their imaginations 
his miraculons deeds. Sometimes we have a visit from such of ou 
messmates as survive—anit then the old affair of ‘* Capital, Colonel, 
devilish good,” is sure to be renewed, as when, ten or cleven years 
before, we sat at the regimental table. 

A Mopern Pytuacorean. 





HMtacellaneous Articles, 


A most curious discovery was made a few days ago at Fornham 
St Genevieve, near this town Men had been for some days em- 
ployed in felling a pollard ash near the church, which had the ap. 
pearance of great antiquity, being not less than 18 feet in girth, aud 
very much decayed, and standing apon a small hillock, which seem- 
ed to have been left ata very distant period, when the rest of the 
soil around it had been lowered. On the fall of the tree, the roors—— 
which were an unusual size and length, tore up the ground to a con- 
siderable extent, when immediately under the trunk were discovered 
a large quantity of skeletons, or rather fragments of skeletons, all 
lying in acirele, with the heads inwards, and piled tier above tier 
from the depth of about four feet, being probably the remains of 
several hundred bodies. The most perfect of the bones was a lower 
jaw, of large dimensions, containing the whole of the teeth; all the 
reat were very much decayed — It is well known, both froin history 
and the tradition of names,* that in the reign of Henry Hl. A D 
1173, this village was the scene of a sanguinary and decisive battle. 
According to Hoveden, the Eari of Leicester, having midea descent 
upon Suffolk at the head of a great body of Fiemings, to support 
the claims of the King’s uudutiful son to his father’s dominions, and 
having been joined by Hugh Bigod, Ear! of Norfolk, who put the Cas- 
tle of Framlingham iato his hands, was encountered here by Riciteh! 
de Lacy, the guardian of the realm in the King’s absence with a | 
numerous but braver army; and the Flemings, being mostly wea 
ers and other tradesmen, were broke up in an ipstant—ten thousand 


of them put to the sword, and the rest were glad to compound for a! 


safe retreat into their own country Itis, therefore, probable, that 
these were the slain of the victorious party, from the careful yet siu- 
gular manner in which the bodies were deposited ; and that after the 
earth was heaped over them, the ash was planted to mark the spot. 
If this supposition be correct, it affords a striking instance of the 
longevity of trees. Single bodies, bones, aud remnants of arms and 


armour, have been not unfrequently found in the same neighbour. | 


hood; but it is rather remarkable, that on the present occasion no 
warlike implements were discovered —Bury Posi, Dec. 24. 

* A heath in the neighbourhood is supposed tu be called John’s 
Heath, from the Christian name of the Earl of Leicester, and a shal- 
low in the River Lark, ata short distance, still bears the name of the 
Countess of Leicester’s Ford. Near the latter place, in clearing out 
the muda few years ago, a ring was found, exactly answering the 
description of one related to have been lost by the Countess of Lei- 
cester in her flight. 

Glasgow, Nov. 20. —We observe the planting and improving of 
George Square still goes on, and the number and variety of ever- 
greens that now adorn its borders give it, even at this season, almost 
a summer appearance. ‘The greater partof those lately planted are, 
we understand, the gift of a gentleman who has takeo much interest 


in the Square ; and we are sure it must give him and all others con- | 


necied in the matter great pleasure to know, that we have not heard 
a single dissenting voice as to the good taste that has been displayed 
ia laving out this most handsome Square. When the jet is comple- 
ted in the centre, and the outside walk put in order, it will be a cre- 
dit to the city, as we!l as one of its greatest ornaments. 


A cloth-merchant in the town of Airdrie having occasion to leave 


his shop one evening tately, locked the door, leaving the candle burn- | 


ing on the counter, and on his return in a few minutes after found 
his till had been broken into, and upwards of £40 abstracted, of 
which he has yet got no trace. 


Phrenology—A warm advocate for Parevology, in Paisley, no- | 


ticing an extraordinary development of the organ of colour in the 
cranium of a very fine boy, waited upon his nother, in humble ecir- 
cumstances, for the purpose of asceriaining the truth of the rules 
laid down by Doctor's Gall and Spurzheim. On ingqniring if the 
possessor of the projection ever tried his hand at drawing, he was 
answered—-“ that be did naething else but draw frae morning till 
night, every day of the week, exceptin’ the Sabbath.” “Indeed!” 
cried the Phrenologist, “then his fortune’s made.—Such a glorious 
bamp !—in all my experience I never saw the like!” “ | dinnaun- 
derstaun,” said the lad's mother. ‘ But I do,” exclaimed the enthu- 


—his drawings | mean?” “ His wark, Sir! you might tak shame to 


yoursel’ for makin sport o’ a puir body: gin you want to see his} 


wark vou may gang to the shop, where the callant draws for twa-an- 
~ es . '» 


saxpence a week—d'ye think I can fetch the loom till ye! 

The Murdered Guest.—The following is the story on which the 
above play is founded. It happened in 1736:—* Jonathan Bradford 
kept an inn on the London road, near Oxford, and bore an unexcep- 
tionable character. Mr. Christopher Hayes, a gentleman of for- 
tune, put up at his house, and joining two other gentlemen at supper, 


incautiously mentioned that he had about him a large sum of mo- ' 


ney. Some hours after they had all retired for the night, the 
two latter, who slept in a double-bedded room, heard repeated 
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bed, and the landlord standing over him with a dark lanthorn in one 
hand, anda bloody knife in the other. When seized he displayed 
every sign of trep dation and guilt, but persisted in affirming his in- 
nocence of the deed. On his trial the gentlemen deposed to these 
facts, which Bradford admitted, but declared, in his defence, that 
having, as well as the witnesses against him, heard the groans, he 
had stricken a light, armed himself with a knife for his detence, and 
had but that minate entered the room before them. TheJury, without 
leaving the box, found him guilty, and he was executed, protesting 
his invocence of the murder to the last, though disbelieved by every 
one. Yet his assertions were true The crime was actually com- 
mitted by Mr. Hayes’s own servant, who having stavbed his master, 
and rifled his portmanteau of his money, gold watch, and snuff-box, 
escaped to his own room, which he could scarcely have regained a 
minute before Bradtord entered the fatal chamber. This he coufess- 
ed ou his death bed eighteen months after the execution of the lat- 
ter. {he landiord, however, though innocent in act, was not so in 
intention. He, as well asthe servant, had heard Mr. H. mention his 
money at supper, and wentto his room on ihe same diabolical er- 
rand; when he found the deed already done, he was struck with 
amazement; he could not believe his own senses; and in turning 
“own the clothes to assure himself of the fact, in his agitation drop- 
ped the knife on the body, by which both it and his hands became 
bloody. ‘These circumstances he acknowledged to the clergyman 
who attended him after his sentewce.” —* 


The wife of a shoemaker, residing at Bartholomew Terrace, City 
Road, received the intelligence, on Thursday evening, that a long- 
litigated law-suit. respecting alarge amount of property to which 
she was entitled, in virtue of a former marriage, hai been decided 
iv her favour. Overpowered by the unexpected news, she retired 
early to bed, somewhat indisposed, and in the moroing her husband 
discovered that she was dead; thus what had appeared, the evening 
before, the most furtunate eventof his life, was rendered the most 
calamitous. His wile having had only a life interest in the property, 
he will uot be benefitted one farthing by the decision. 











EXPORT OF MACHINERY. 
House of Commons, Nov 30. 
Mr. HUME said, he held in his hand a petition fromthe Machine 
makers of Manchester, on the subjec! of the exportation of Machi- 
ery. ‘The subject was a most important one, A Right Hon. Gen. 
tleman opposite had said, ona former occasion, that he hoped to see 
the day, when the word *‘ prohibition” should be expunged from the 
Statute Book. Fle was sorry to see in the 6th Geo. IV., chap. 107, a 
directly contrary principle developed. He trusted the Act in ques 
tio) micht receive alteration. The object of the petitioners was to 
procure a repeal of the law, prohibiting the export of Machinery, 
|'They stated themselves to be reduced to a state of great distress. 
under the existing law. Their situation was bad, and their prospects 
istill worse. He submitted no danger could result to our manufac 
| tures, irom granting the prayer of the petition. Two vears ago an 
jact was passed, allowing artizans to emigrate to foreign countries. 
lit was manifestly wrong to allow them to export themselves, and 
not the produce of their industry. ‘These parties were ina different 
| situation now from that in which they were placed before the pass- 
jing of tue exnort of machinery act. It was impossible to uphold 
| the monopoly by mexus of placing an interdict on the export of ma 
| chinery : foe the makers of machine ry were themselves at liberty to 
ito emigrate. Thns many English manufacturers of machinery 
tere now emploved in France and the Utited States, who, aude 

another <yvstem that permitted the export of machinery, might be 
employed similarly at home, It should elso be remembered, that 
every thing prohibited by law to be exported, could be transmitted 
to foreien countries by means of smuggling. So that the law was 
ineflicacious as far as it was directed towards the security of English 
monopoly, He thought it impossible for France or America to 
compete with as in many manufactures, even though they availe:d 
themselves of our improved machinery We had coals, canals, and 
superior eapital in oor favour. It was a mistake to suppose wages 
were so much lower in France thon in England. However they 
night be less in particular parts of a manufacture, on the aggregate 
they were tolerably equal. Again, in trifling branches of manular- 
ture, our French neighbours mig!it exce! us, but where large capit.! 
is required we surpassed them. Oor manufactorers were also con 
ient with a lower rate of profits than foreigners, end could therefore 
hear acompetition with them. He hoped the Right Hon. President 
(of the Board of ‘frade would allow a bill to be introduced, permit. 
ting the export of machinery, and by that means give employment 
, tour artizans at home, instead of compelling them to emigrate to 
ioreiga comr ries. 

Mr. HU-KIS*©GN said, he had uo doubt that the Hon member 
meant well towards the persons out of employment; but he regretted 
thet, in the absence of many members deeply interested in the su')- 
ject, the Hon. member had thoucht proper to have stated so much ‘1 
detail. The period for discussion had not yet arrived, and ove of the 
main objections against altering the existing law was, that, when ma- 
ebinery was now standing still from distress at home, we should be 
sending it out cheaper than, when we again required it at home, we 
should be able to boy it. If the prayer of this petition were now 
granted, the House might be assured that hundreds of adverse peti- 
tions would be presented against it. He wished the laws respectiug 
| {be export of machinery to be revised, in order that we might knuw 
what would be allowed for exportation, and what not allowe:l. 
Some time since, it was said that the Board of Trade might be «| 
lowed to give licences forthe exportation of machinery. Suciia 
power involved a great responsibility, and one which he, in no de- 
gree, Wished io have thrown upon him. However, in what the Board 
| had done, they did not act arbitrarily, bat, as far as they could, on 
p . ‘The principle was this—that whenever the machinery to 
t rted represented great value in the raw material of whieh: it 
was composed, then leave was given freely, and it was allowed to go 
out; but when the privilege was sought for inachinery composed 
with great ingenuity, and representing little value in the raw mate- 
rial, then they geuerally restrained the export of such articles. He 
would be glad if the manufacturers could agree amongst themselves 
as to the articles of machinery which might be safely exporied o: 
not; but he deprecated any present discussion, which must have the 
joer of creating alarm, and the more so, if any notion were allowed 





| 
} 
{ 
| 


\siast, in ectasy—* Good woman, can you show me auy of his work | ¢o go abroad, that the existing law was all at once to be repealed. 


| He would certainly be glad to see the law more perfect, and wou!d 
lend his best assistance to the furtherance of its improvement. Ha- 
ving said so much, he hoped the Hon. member would now content 
himself with merely presenting the petition, by which course he 
| wonld be rendering a better service to the unemployed manufactu- 
| rers, than by pressing any hasty discussion of the many interests in- 
| volved in so important a question. He had no objection to the peti- 
tion being brought up, and whether he should recommend its consi- 
‘deration to a Committee or not, he would not now say, considering 
that for the present, it would be imprudent to offer any pledge upou 
the subject. 
Mr. BARING was of opinion that, on a subject of so much impor- 


groans proceeding, as they conceived, from the next chamber. On) tance as the export of machinery, nothing hastily should be done ; 


rising to examine the cause, they found the door ajar, and were 
struck with horror at seeing Mr. Hayes welteriug in his blood in the 


for it was well known already, that cylinders, wheels, and other 
(heavy portions of machinery were permitted to be exported, He 
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thought it would be the wisest plan to establish a Board for the pur- 
pose of deciding what species of machiuery should be allowed to be 
exported; for he feared that no definition or description In any 
schedule could prevent the export of articles, when it would be our 
policy todosu. The law upon the subject evideutly wanted altera- 
tion, and he would lend his assistance to improve it. 


search of Lord Selkirk; and his long contested action with the Se- 
rapis, Captain Pearson. Crowned wiih victory, he is received, flat- 
tered, and honoured at the Court of Bourbon, becomes for a brief 
ume the idol of all classes, and then insensibly is neglected. From 
volatile France, Paul sets sail for America, rendering there valuable 
aid to the republicans, and is, in return, slighted for his services 





Mr. WARBURTON doubted the policy of attempting to prevent 
the exportation of machinery. He asked, iu the present state of 


intercourse between the Continent and England, if they could ef- | the celebrated Suwarrow ; as admiral, we find Paul Jones in this 


fectually prevent the inspection of our machinery —of moulds being 
taken--o! the plans being also taken? Or if ali that could be pre- 
vented, could they prevent the plans to be found in our Eucyclope- 
dias from being worked upon. and effectually so? He thought they 
could not 

Mr. Secretary PEEL said, he merely rose to call back the atten- 
tion of the house to the subject which was really before them He 
could assure the house that it was not proposed to legislate hastily 
on this subject, nor without affording the various parties interested, 
a full opportanity of stating their feelings and impressions in the 
proper quartee Nothing could be more dangerous than haste or 
precipitation on such a subject, and therefore he had to regret that 
so much had heen said this evening: lest an impression might go 
abroad that any immediate alteration was intended. With respect 
to foreigners copying plans of our machinery from the Encyclope- 
dias he thought nothing in the shape of argument could be deduced 
from it, for it must be known that the plans of 1821, had so varied 
since, that litile or nothing could be gained by them 

Mr. WARBURTON—Yes; but those improvements are secrets. 

Mr. Secretary PEE.L-—No doubt they were secrets; but were we 
not to profit by those secrets, and avail ourselves of the advantages 
which they gave us over our neighbours. [Hear.] The house had 
before been induced to make serious alterations iv the laws, particu- 
larly in the Combination Laws, although, in the short space of tea 
mouths, they were obliged to retrace their steps—not, certainly, to 
the extent of re-enacting all the old laws, but great modifications 
were obliged to be introduced. [Hear, bear, from Mr. Hume.! He 
knew not bow he was to uoderstand the cheer of the Hon. Member, 
whether it was in approval or denial; all he knew was this, that he 
himself had been active in furthering the views of the Hon. Member 
(Mr. Huome,) and it was not until experience made them all more wise, 
that they were convinced they had gone too far in listening to the 
specious principles urged by him in the Commitee. The same ob- 
servations would apply to any sudden alteration of the laws relative 
to the export of machinery; and he again trusted, the house world 
not be led into a lengthened discussion upon a subject which, at this 
time particularly, must be viewed by thousands with considerable | 
apprehension. 

The petition was then laid on the table, and ordered to be printed 
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“THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
IAN GARAVE. 

The progenitor of the Macleans of Coll was ason of Duart: his 
name was John, and he was denominated garve, or athletic, from his 
great strength and stature. Atoutthe middle of the 15th century 
he obtained the island of Coll and seme other Jands, at an early age ; 
but his mother having married MacNeil of Barra, Joho’s possessions 
were usurped by his step-father, and the young man was under the 
necessity of taking refuge in Ireland,—a country with which the 
Niehlanders bad then a very frequent intercourse, as it lies within a 
short distance, aud their language and religion were at a\ i Tr 
the same. John waskindly received by several trish chiefs to dion 
his family was known, and had the best education the country could 
afiord. When he arrived at the age of manhood, be procured a cho- 
sen band of young adventurers, who accompanied him to Scotland, 
determined to assist him in recovering his right, of which he had 
been unjustly deprived. 

He had information that the Lord of the Isles held a meeting of 
his parliament at the castle of Ardtorinish; and Macleod of Harris, 
his maternal uncle; being then a prisoner there. John entered the as- 
sembly completely armed, and demanded the release of Macleod. 
The assembly had intelligence that John had a considerable force at 
haud; therefore his request was instantly complied with, and he pro- 
ceeded to the ishind of Coll with all possible despatch. 

Mae Neil happened to have had a meeting of all his followers that 
day, at Grisipol; and John, having accurate information of their sit- 
uation, made a sudden attack upon his enemies, and obtained a com. 
plete victory, after many conspicuous acts of bravery had been per- 
formed on both sites John that day obtained possession of his 
patrimony, and established a character tor strength and courage 
which he always maintained thereafter. He followed up his success ; 
drove Mee Neil out of a portion of South Uist, which he then occu- 
pied; and erected a castle there to secure his conquest. 

John’s prowess and conduct gained him great influence and he ob- 
tained from the Lord of the Isles a grant of the district of Lochiel in 
Lochaber, on the forfeiture of Cameron, the former proprietor. His 
son retained all the territory that Joha had acquired, and resided 
chiefly ian Lochaber. He was, however, often disturbed by the old 
family, who frequently made attempts to recover their lands. At 
length an attack was made on him at night, when most of his people 
were absent; and after he had made a very brave defence, he was 
overpowered by the number of the assailants and slain. 

Cameron of Strone, the head of « very ancient and numerous 
tribe of that clan, was ordered by his chief to take charge ef John’s 
young widow, who was with child. He was strictly commanded to 


v 


put the infant to death should it turn out to be a male; but if a fe- 


male, he had liberty to preserve its life. It happened that Strone’s 
wife was in the same condition with the other lady, and had a daugh- 
ter much about the same time that the widow had ason. The gener- 
ous and benevolent man secretly exchanged the children; Coll’s wid- 
ow suckled the girl, and Cameron's wife did the same to the boy ; 
and thus was preserved the only male issue of that worthy family, 
which has smece become very numereus and respectable. Ja the 
course of time, and when cireamstances permitted, Cameron of 
Strone conducted the Lady of Coll and her son to their own island, 
and a close alliance ever after subsisted between the family of Coll 
and the whole tribe of Strone. 

In the ancient castle of Coll a vacancy is still to be seen over the 


From America, the scene cheuges to Furope, before the city of 
Oczakow, then besieged by the Russians, under the command of 


spot, mainly contributing to the success of the Russians, and after 
i active service, he is stil shunned, and even despised. From the 
court of the empress, our hero seeks a refuge ia france, at the pe 

riod when the revolution began to ravage that uohappy country 

After living for some brief time amid the horrors of thatera, Paul 
Jones is found dead in his bed, by his faithfal friend and companion 
Macgubbd It is evidently the ain of Mr. Cunningham, throughout’ 











‘* | have known a sea-fight last,” said the young uoblemaa, “ for 
the half of a summer day; and, considering how awkwardly men 
cut one another’s throats by night, J shall think the victor, whoever 
he may be, a very adroit fellow, if be finishes his work cleverly be- 
fore the dawn of day. It is an anfortunate thing that all this has 
happened in darkness. How well it would have looked in the day- 
time, when every bullet finds its right billet, and you can see at every 
iack of the ship the havock which has been made! Yet, l own, these 
flashes, so thick and fast, suit my tancy somewhat—it is as well per- 
haps as it ts.” 

‘ Lady Phemie, turned away, and leaning over the battlement gazed 
anxiously andlong. The vatile still cootinued with anabated fury. 
The canuon flashed in rapid succession, aud the giancing light of 
musketry glimmered far andmear on the waters. She bebeld hill- 
top and rock crowded with anxious people, while others more ven- 
turous, leaped into the fisherman's boats, and moved towards the 





the whole of this romance, to prove that, however an individual may 
possess the most brilliant abilities, if to these be added apostacy—a 
never ceasing curse haunts his steps, and the more exalted his deeds, 
the greater is their odium From this slight sketch, our readers 
may watch the progress of Paul Jones to a fame, which, when at- 
tained, proved short-lived anddisgraceful “lhere are many minor 
details, adventures, and characters, interspersed throughout the 


whatextraneous and outre. 


ed incoustant. We shall extract a vivid description of a sea-fight, 
on the coast of Scotland, between an American sloop commanded 
by Paul, and one bearing his Britannic Majesty’s flag. as viewed by 
Lord Dalveen and his fair cousin, from the shore :— 

‘As Airngray left the castle-tup the night began to thicken around 
—the stars glimmered dimmer and dimmer; cloud after cloud crept 
silently up from the Solway, till the whole air was filled with a white 
and misty vapour, which covered sea aud shore like a shroud — 
Lord Thomas and Lady Phemie looked on in sileace—they saw the 
tide sparkliug and widening, andthey heard it chafing ainong the 
caverns and the cliffs, they saw sloop succeeding sloop gliding half 
visibly along amid the wreaths of mist—aninow and then, as the 
silvery vapour was wafied off them, they saw for a moment the fa- 
ces of the anxious mariners who were seeking thiis way among the 
daugerous banks which shut up to all, but skiilul men, the mouthof 
the river Nith. 

*** | protest to thee, fair Phemie,”’ said Lord Dalveen, ‘that I 
love thy scolding or thy counsel—they are the same thing-—much 
| better than [like this silence. Let us talk of something 





See, yon- 


der isa ship half hid, half seen among the mist—it comes moving 


| over the hill, that it may glance on its white sail. You see I have an 
feye,my sweet Phemie for the picturesque, and can see a ship by 
| moonlight—And, stay, stay, this is no dirty dealer in coals and tar- 
| oll—an armed ship by the moon and stars !—a creature with mischief 
under ier wings by Saint Saltpetre! What, in the name of idleness, 
can one of his Majesty’s vessels lack here! Sce how like a wild 
swan it come breasting the waters. There now, thanks to the Car- 
lisle moon, it stands as clear as if the Solway were a lake of looking- 
glasses. A sloop of war of twenty guns in our little herring-pond ! 
—I take off my bonnet and bew to thee, moon, for this is one of thy 
wise fieaks.”’ ; 

‘The armed sloop which attracted the eye of Lord Thomas had 
now reached the middle of the bay; her caunon glanced in the 


_ 


poet the bay from Cumberland—the moon has just raised its edge 


}moon, and the armed men on her deck seemed numerous compared 
ito the vessel which contained them. So uch had this unusual sight 
employed Lady Pucmic att ber comein that thev had failed to ob- 
serve another ship of seemingly the same size, which, ander a press 
of sail, and aided by a gentle wind, came up the bosom of the frith 
as swift as the sea-eagle, which, roused by the glittering of arms 
from one of the distant cliffs, joined the sloop of war on its way, 
and hovered over it as if it smelt out carnage. 

‘Lady Phemic, on beholding this, rose suddenly up and said—“ O 
war! destruction, and death, have found out our quiet bay, and the 
cormorants of Colvend will be gorged to-morrow by sunrise! 


* . * * 


‘Lady Phemie trembled from head to fuot, but it was not from 
fear. * You advise well, Lord Thomas,” she answered, “ but I ean- 
not obey you. Here I shall abide and see the issue of this meeting. 
! know the manly mind of Franklin and the sedate spirit of Wash- 
ington are seeking to establish a democratic empire in the new world. 
France nas promised her aid, and now behold the first fruits of this 
tamily quarrel. The fleur-de-luce unites with the stars and stripes, 
and on every mainland and in every isle will the fires of war be kin 
dled—such I know is the resolution of the American leaders, and the 
heads and hands to which this mandate in intrusted are too subtle and 
too daring not to attempt the enterprise.” 

‘* A very pretty expose of the ineasures and machinations of our 
enemies, Lady Phemie,” said ber cousin; and so you think that the 
ships we see before us are come here for an hour’s mischief with 
each other?) And by the soul of my ancestors, your surmise is just, 
—they are preparing for batile. Now for the torn plank, the shat- 
tered sail, the broken mast, and the mangled corse.” 

‘ As Lord Dalveen spoke, the ships approached close to one ano 
ther; a single shot was fired from each—the halls were heard dip- 
ping in the waters in different directions, and theu succeeded a close 
and incessant cannonade, which made the hills and the shores re- 
echo. The thick smoke and the mist mingled, ascended high and 
rolled heavily along, while in the midst the flashes were seen and the 
shots were heard frequent and fast. 

‘* | have seen sea-fights,”’ said Lord Dalveen, gazing calmly on 
| the scene hefore nim, “ and there are marks by which the modes of 

the maritime warfare of all nations are known. Your Frenchman 
| fires gaily for a little space, but his soul of endurance by Jand for- 
i sakes him by sea, 
his veins seem to be filied out of the sluggish dykes of his native 
‘land, rather than with the blood which animated Van Tromp or De 
i Ruyter. Your Spaniard is a sedate homicide—he invoks one saint 
while he loads a gun—he fires it without aim under the patronage 
of another, and he thinks it is doing too much honour to a heretic 
to fight in the ancient grave heroism of his character. Now this 
litt!e Solway battle is fought on different principles; for mark you 
not that quick successive rattle ’—there is none of the peculiarities 





main ddor, in which a stone lay, whereon was inscribed the essential | such as 1 have noticed about it; you would think, so rapid is the 


parts of this treaty. A copy of the bond of alliance is given by Mr. 
soswell in his Tour to the Hebrides, where he travelled, in company 
with Dr. Samuel Johnson, in 1773. 


| discharge, that the guns are loaced by demons. Well, my fair cou- 


|sin, what think you of our little lonely Solway now ?—our herring- | 
It was from this story that Ma-| pond may vaunt with the best—we have got a battle of our own, to 


clean of Coll bears the patronymic of *‘ Mae lan Abrich,” or “the | vary the monotony of human life, and make time glide more glad- 


son of Lochaber John,” at this day 


but it was never accomplished. This charter is still extant. 


PAUL JONES. 


By Allan Cunningham. 


James the Fourth, King of }somely away.” 
Scotland, gave a new charter to Coll for the above lands, and issued | 
an order to the Sheriff of Inverness-shire to put him in possession ;| painful to me. 


‘* And it is that,”’ said Ladv Phemie, ‘‘ which makes this sight so 


manned by brave hands, and, alas! by British hearts. This is @ 
discord between two bosom-bones. The proud son and the prouder 
parent have lifted their hands against each other, and the victor is 
doomed to mourn as deeply as the vanquished. 
smoke and the mist have shrouded up this unnatural combat. 


In the second volume we find a succinct though bighly coloured | it last long, Lord Thomas ?—the sound is terrible in my ears. Tam 


account of Paul Jones’ well known feats of burning the vessels in| no heroine—feel how the smell of sulphur chokes the sweet air, and 


the barbour of Whitehaven;—bis landivg on St. Mary’s Isle, in’ hear how the balls rattle among the rocks.” 


Your Dutchman fires slowly and constantly, but | 


Iam glad that the! which neuer side could of his own accord retire with 
Will | here it ca 


place of strife, eager to find name and nation for the hostile ships. 
Nor was this a safe experiment; the smoke and inist indeed covered 
them from observation, but many balls, missing their aim as the ships 
moved, went scudding along the top of the waves; a boat was sunk 
by one of these random shots; and even the trees of Dalveen grove 
bore token for many a year of ihe fury of the battle 

‘The cannonace bad continued a full hour, when it ceased all ai 


work, several of which are admirable and striking; others are some- | once; a dash and a cry were heard—the smoke was lifted up from 
Lord Dalveen figures with Paul in all | the sea—the moon gleamed suddenly out on the waters—one ship 
the varied scenes of peril they encounter io America and Europe, alone was to be seen. 
and at last is stabbed by a female in France, to whom he had prov- | 


The curl on the tide, the whirling foam yet 
unsubsided, a band stretched out for help, anda head held up to ut- 
ter a cry, were all that remained to tell the fate of a fair ship and her 
gallaat crew. The victor stayed for a momeot—trimmed her disor 
dered sails—cleansed her crimsoned decks—gave to the waves sev- 
eral bodies—thew crowded all be: canvass, and sailed unmolested 
away.” 

We conclude with a spirited part of the narration of the celebra 
ted fight between the Bon Homme Richard and Serapis:— 

* Afier the mutual exchange of some dozen of broadsides, the ships 
sought a eloser encounter, aud Pearson, availing himself of the 
| dauutless dexterity of his men, pushed suddeniy a-head, and endeav- 
| oured to rake his adversary ; but Paul darted atter him, and, having 
/consamed some minutes in dexterous but vain maneuvring, they 
| both, as if by mutual consent, dropped side to side, and venewed 
|their hostility. The English eighteen-pounders flew, I may say iv 
| flocks, to the work of destruction, and the Bon Homme was pierced 
| between wind and water, and already began to leak in spite of all 
| the vigilanee of her carpenter. Composed of hard tough black oak 
lof great thickuess and strength, it required great weight of metal 
‘and Half-pistol distance to renver the attack deadly, yet the battle 
had not lasted an hour till the American looked more like a prize 
jthan an impregnable adversary. Nor had the broadsides of Paul 
‘flown in vain. ‘The lower sails of the >erapis were shorn to shreds 
‘her sides were mangled. several guns dismounted, and during the 
‘intervals of discharge.the groan of the wounded was distinctly heard, 
‘aud the bleed of the slain seen. 





_ ‘Paul placed great dependence on his Kentucky marksmen, and 
the quickness and precision of their fire fulfilled his expectations. — 
Wherever a bold and active mariver was observed on the decks of 
the Serapis, a brace of rifle balls flew at his bosom: and already ten 
or twelve of the bravest of the crew had failen victims to those terri 
ble adversaries The thick smoke, the ceaseless cannonade, and the 
mortal steokes which the mariners of England direct against the vi- 
tal ports of their enemies, perliaps had prevented them from looking 

| aloft: —eertain it is, that it was not tiil a ball from one of those uner 

‘ring rifles had killed the second lieutenant that a gun was aimed 

|against them, and they were doomed to experience in their turma 
skill as esteuctive as their own. 

‘ii huppeneddiat an uld marines, who had Gret taught naval know! 
|edge to the officer who was slain, was standing by tus side whom the 
| fatal ball stretched him lifeless on the deck He had observed the 
‘flash of the rifle, and fromthe man who discharged it he never re- 
| moved his eve: he lifted a loaded musket, and, taking a quick and 
‘steady wim, his ball struck the American under the left eye: the 
cocked rifle dropped from his hand; and the ship moving at the mo- 
ment. he descended headlong into the sea, sprinkling the sails as he 
fell with his blood, and dyeing for a moment the agitated waters.— 
The old man snatched up another musket, and so true and steady 
was his aim that one of the riflemen leaped a yard high as the ball 
went through his bosom, and he fell lifeless to the deck. A_ third 
musket was put into his hand by a youth, one of Pearson’s follow- 
ers, who whispered in the old man’s ear, ‘‘ Mark me down him with 
the slouched hat and feather—thrice has he aimed at our captain, 
and thrice have I saved him by standing in the way; see, he eyes 
us—put me a ball through dis braiv ’ He had scarce done speaking 
when a ball from the rifle which had sought the life of the captain, 
struck the youth on the upturned brow, and he dropped without a 
groan. Nor was death less slow in finding hisenemy—the old mari- 
ner took a careful aim; and, ere the American had withdrawn his 
finger from the trigger, the bullet which carried his fate was lodged 
in his heart; he leant amoment on the netting—darkness came over 
' his eyes— and he fell on the deck at the feet of Macgubb. 


‘The worthy of the Mull had been for some time sorely perplexed! 
how to conduct himself in a broil which was fierce and threatened to 

| be deadly. While the sun remained above the sea, and the hills ot 
Galloway glowed bright aod green, his heart was with his country 
| and he rejoiced in‘ernally at the destructive closeness of the English 
| broadsides, and saw the crew of the American ship thinned with a 
clance that nearly approached to satisfaction But when the twi 
light came, and the land of Galloway grew misty and gray, his sigh 
| was less ardent, and he looked towards it with doubting and perplex- 
\ity. The darkuess which followed fast on the twilight may be said 
‘to have accomplished his conversion—the bills were shut out from 
| his sight—-he gazed, but could vo longer distinguish their misty out- 
‘line—there lay the English ship before him, her balls tearing the 
planks under his feet, and mangling the bodies of his old companions 
at his side; he feltthe stocks of his pistols—a shot struck a seaman 
as he passed, and sprinkled bim from head to foot with blood—he 
‘laid his hand on the hilt of his catlass—another ball carried from bis 
side a little leathern secretary well filled with jewels, the fruits of 
many a dangerous descent—he plucked his cutlass from the sheath, 
‘and, exclaiming, ‘Curse the ship that fired the shot!” mingled with 
the crew, and added new life and spirit by his presence and activity. 
‘Though distant many a mile, the sound of this fierce engagement 
rung among the hills and headlands of Kirkcudbright. and the people 
who had laid aside their arms resumed them with alacrity, and has- 
ltened along the shore to the tower and the bey, which gleamed 
| bright with the incessant flashing of cannon. As they burried on, an 
almost total darkness dropped over sea and shore; not a star could 
shine through the descending cloud, and, as the moon would not 





You see no difference in their valour, for they are} ¥isit earth for an hoor, it was expected that an end would be put to 


the engagement by the night, if valour failed to do it. 
‘Darkness has often been a glad visitantto the weary and the 
wounded; aad a welcome arbiter in many a deadly sv from 
1onour. But 
uniavited and unwished for. The hope of victory alike 
‘animated Paul and Pearson; they had no wish but to fight it out, 
\and no dread save the fear of each other's escape. Though they 
were compelled by the cloud uf night to suspend their hostility, they 
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moved but a little wey apart, and lay to with the eager hope that the 
moou would dispel the darknesss, and afford them light te conquer.’ | 

[This dreadful conflict was renewed as the moou arose ; its vivid 
description and termination shail appear in our next. ] 





BURMAH. 
Mrs. Judson’s Narralive of the Sufferings of the Missionaries at Ava, 
and their Deliverance by the British Army. 
A letter from Mrs. Judson tothe iate Joseph Butterworth, Esq. 
written on board the gun-boat Irrawady, 60 miles from Prome, and 





dated March 12th, 1826. is published in the London Missionary Re- 
gister. From this document, the length of which precludes its in- | 
sertion entire, are gathered the following statements in relation to | 
the treatment received by the foreign residents in Burmah, during | 
the continuance of hostilities; and the deliverance of Mrs. Judson | 
and her friends by the energetic measures of Sir Archibald Camp- | 
bell, and the British troops. | 





The Avion. 
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With what anxiety did we listen for the report--‘ The English are 
advancing !’ for, in the arrival of foreiga troops consisted our only 
deliverance. 

When news of this import was at length received, the greatest confu- 
sion prevailed; and the prisoners were treated with increased severi- 
ty. The heat was now intense, yet the ‘‘ white prisoners were all put 
inside the common prison, in five pair of irons each; and where they 
were so crowded with Burman thieves and robbers, that they had 
not sufficient room to lie down. ‘There were at the time nearly a 
hundred prisoners, all in one room, withont a window or hole for the 
admittance of air and the door half closed. L again applied to the 
governor of the city. to allow the missionaries to be removed to their 
former place, or at least to let them remain outside of the door during 
the day. Loffered him money, and promised to reward him hand- 
somely when in my power; but all in vain. 
at my distress ; vut said that it was not in his power to comply with 
my request, for his orders were from a higher quarter: he had even 
been commanded to execute all the white prisoners in private; and 


The old man shed tears | 


The Burman rulers at the commencement of the war, seem to|to keep them in close confinement was as little as he could do, He 
have entertained the most perfect confidence of their own superio- | ordered, however, that they should be allowed to go outside the door 
rity ; and we aretold by Mrs. J. that ‘‘the only fear and anxiety | to eat their rice; and, when inside, be placed as near the door as 
which the King and government then manifested or expressed, was | possibie. ’ 
lest the Engiish at Prome should hear of their approach; and, ate {‘The remainder of this interesting narrative is given at length. ] 
cipitately leaving the country, deprive the Burmese grandees of the! 1t was now reported that the foreign troops had reached Dovahoo ; 
pleasure of employing in their service, as slaves, a few of the white | and was whispered about that tundoolah was dead. No one at first 
strangers. ‘>end to me,’ said one of the ladies of a Woongyee | ventured to say this openly; but the report was now conveyed offi- 
(minister of state), ‘ four Kalarpyoos (white strangers) to manage | Cially to his majesty, who was mute with disappointment, while the 
the affairs of my household, as I hear they are trustworthy’—‘And queen smote her breast, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Ama, ama,” What was to 
to me,’ said a gay young sprig of the palace, ‘six stout young men | bedonenow? Where could another General be found, and from 
to row my boat.’ The army, in their gayest attire, danced and sung What quarter could troops be raised? The Prince and Woongyees 
down the river ; but few, if any, ever danced back again, and Khgee- | at the Burmese camp had intimated the necessity of making peace ; 
Woongyee found other commissions to execute than those just given but this was too humiliating to be thought of for a moment. ‘‘ What!” 





him.” As soon as the first force had been dispatched, three foreign | 
merchants were arrested on suspicion of being spies—and the names | 
of Mr. Judson and Dr Price being found in their account books, | 
they fell under tae same condemnation. 

“On the 8th June, a city writer, at the head of a dozen savages. | 
with one whose marked face denoted him an exeentioner, rushed in- | 
to the house, and demanded Mr. Judson. ‘You are called by th: | 
king,” said the writer, (a mode of expression when about to execute | 
the king's order,) and instantly the small cord was produced by the 
spotted face, who roughly seized Mr. Judson, threw him on the floor, 
and, tied his hands behind him. The scene now became dreadful. 
The little chikiren were screaming with fear—the Burmans io our 
employ ruoning here and there, endeavouring to escape the hands | 
of these unfeeling wretches—and the bengal servants mute with 
amazement and horror at the situation in which they saw their mas- 
ter. . [offered money to the executioner, and entreated him to untie | 
Mr. Judson; but in vain were my entreaties; they led him away, I 

_ knew not whither; and | was left guarded by ten mea who had re-! 
ceived strict orders to confine me close, and let no one go in or out.’ | 

An attendant of the family followed Mr. J. to see what became of | 
bim;, and, after dark, returned with the dreadful report that he was 
con ducted first to the Court House, and thence to the death prison, | 
ihe gates of which being closed, he saw no more. 

After a night of cruel suspense, and anxiety, and incessantly har- 
rassed by the threats and violence of the natives about her house, | 
Mrs. J. sent again to the prison to ascertain the real situation of her 
ausband. 

** He, Dr. Price, and the three Englishmen were all confined in the 
inner prison, each with three pair of iron fetters and iastened to a | 
long pole.” 

The sole object of this extraordinary woman now was to obtai: 
the release, or at least a mitigation of the suff-rings of the nvisouers. 
She visited successively every inpividuai whose influes ~%% Arterest 
might sebserve ber views, and bY presents and entreaties attempted 
to gain their favour For more than seven months scarcely a day 
passed in which she did not wait on some member of the government, 
to engage their feelings in betalf of the sufferers. 

“The king’s mother, sister, and brother, each in turn, exerted 
their influence in our favour; but, so great was their fear of the 
queen, that neither of them ventured to make a direct application to 
his Majesty; and alihough my various efforts were useless as to their 
grand, object, yet the hopes which they excited kept our minds from | 
sinking, and enabled us to endure our long imprisonment better than | 
we otherwise could have done. 

“The last person to whom | applied was the celebrated Bundoo- 
lah, just previous to his departure for Rangoon. He had gained 
some advantages over the native soldiers at Arracan, 20\) of whom 
he had sent as prisoners to Ava; this, together with the circumstance | 
of his having obtained two or three thousand English mu-kets, 
gained him a favourable reception at court; and every honour in 
the power of the king to bestow, was heaped upon him. He had the 
entire management of affairs, and in fact was the real king of the 
country With fear and trembling | presented to him a written pe- 
tition for the liberation of Dr. Price and. ir. Judson: he listened to 
the petition attentively. made some inquiries relative to our coming 
‘o Ava, and then said that he would reflect on the subject—* Come 
egain to-morrow.’ My hopes were now move sanguine than ever; 
but the morrow dashed them all, when the proud Bundog'ah uttered 
—L shall soon return from Rangoon, when I will release the teach- | 
era, with all the other prisoners.”” 

Meantime the property of some of the strangers had been seized; 
and Mrs Judson’s house was searched, and a list of the various ar- 
ticles found there sent to the king. At her solicitation, however, 
the furniture was allowed to remain, excepting such articles as were | 
fancied by the officers who made the examination, and who carried | 
away whatever they were particularly pleased with. Mrs. J. had 
previously destroyed her manuscripts, and secreted suca things as 
she could, as a provision for her future necessities 

The war, under Bundoolah, was now prosecuted with great vig- | 
our, and the highest expectations were entertained by the Burimans. 
‘The government talked loudly of taking Bengal, when they 
had driven the presumptuous creatures from their own terri- 





| take care of yourself.’ 


| not yet known, 





tories; and of destroying from the earth every white-faced stran- | 
ger. Sogreat was their hatred to the very appearance of a foreign- | 
er, that I frequently trembled while walking tie streets—and, that I 
might not be immediately recognized as a stranger, and sometimes 
gaiu admission to Mr. Judsou’s prison, | adopted the Burman dress | 
altogether.” 

“ Extortion ard oppression had now become so familiar to us, 
that we nny expected their appearance in some new garb or other 
Sometimes for ten days together I was not allowed to see Mr. Jud- 
son; and then could gain admittance only after dark, when I was 
ubliged to return te our house two miles, without an attendant.” 

“The first two er three reports of the invincible general ( 
doolah), were of the most flattering nature, and were joyful 
ceived by the firiag of cannon. Now—Rangoon was surr 
by the Burman troops: then—the fort and the Pagoda we 
and guns and ammunition sufficient for the Burman ar 
the war continue ever so long; and next—his majesty 
to hear, that not a white face remained in Rangoon ! no such 
seport ever came > the cannon ceased to fire on the arrival of a boat, 
and soop it was whispered that the Burmans were defeated, and | 
shousands of them killed, emong whom were many officers; and 
tiat Bundvolah and the few that remained had fled to Donaboo.— 
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tion; but the king, suspecting him of treasonable intentions, caused 












said one of the Woongyees at Court, shall we allow it to be recorded 
in the future nistory of the country, that our glorious King made a 
peace with strangers, and gave them part of his territory ? No, we will 
die first !"’ 

The Pagan Woongyvee, who had been in disgrace for some time, 
now thought it a good opportunity to retrieve his character, and re- 
gain influence. He petitioned his majesty to allow him to go at the 
head of anew army; and positively assured the king, that he would 
conquer the English and drive them from Burmah. He was imme- 
diately raised to the highest rank, and all power committed to him. 
His first object was to manifest his inveterate hatred to every foreign- 
er; and those who had for eleven montis escaped confinement, now 
fellinto his merciless hands, and were thrown into prison. Among 
the number was Mr. Lonoogo. a Spanish gentleman, who had for 
twenty vears been highin the King’s favcur and had done all in his 
power ‘o alleviate the sufferings of the foreign prisoners; but he 
was how among them. 

‘Mr. Judson had now been in close confinemen‘, and in five pair 
of fetters for a month; and with anguish indescribabie, I saw him 
sinking under the weight of bis suiferiogs. He was taken witha 
high tever. My distress and eutreaties now prevailed with the Gov- | 
ernor of the city to give a written order to remove Mr. Judson from | 
the common prison to a little bamboo room, six feet long and four 
wide. ialso obtained an order to give him medicine, and visit him | 
whenever I wished. I removed intothe Governor's compound, and | 
was living in a bamboo house where the thermometer daily rose to | 
106; but thought myself happily situated to be near the prison, and | 
allowed to visit Mr. Judson, who began vow to hope that he should | 
recover from the fever, as his situation was much better than be fore | 

“ But pew and dreadful trials were before us) [ had gone in one 
morning to give Mr. Judson his breakfast. and intended spending a 
few ours as usual, when the Governor, in great haste, sent for me 
i was greatly disappointed on appearing before him, to find that he 
had nothing particular to communicate, and that he was uncommon- 
ly kind and obliging. He had detained me a long time, when a ser- 
vaut came in hastily and whispered that the foreign prisoners had all 
been taken out, and he knew not where they were carried. With- 
out speaking to the Governor, | ran down stairs into the street, hop- 
ing to catch a sight of them, but they were beyond the reach of my 
eye. I inquired of ali whom | met. which way the white prisoners 
had gone; but no one knew. I returned again to the Governer, who 
declared he was perfectly ignorant of their fate; and that he did 
not know of their being taken out of prison till a few moments be- 
fore. ‘This was all false; as he had evidently been detaining me, to 
avoid witnessing the scene that was to follow. [le also said, with a 
meaning couutenance, ‘You can do no more for your husband: 
This was a day never to be forgotten. 1 re- 
tired to my little bamboo house, and endeavoured to obtain comfort 
from the only true source; but my mind was in such a distracted 
staie, that | could not steadily reflect on any thing. This one 
thought occupied my mind to the exclusion of every other—that I 
tad seen Mr, Judson for the last time, and that he was now probably 
in a state of extreme agony. Inthe evening | heard that the priso- 
ners were sentto Ummerapoorah ; but what was to be their fate was 
The next dav | obtained a pass from government | 
to follow Mr. Judson, with my litthe Maria, who was then only three | 
months old; and, with one Bengalee servant, set out on my jour- | 
ney. We reached the government house at Ummer«poorah; and | 
were informed that the prisoners had been sent off two hours before } 
to Oung-pen-lay (a place similar to Botany Bay), whither I immedi- 
ately followed. | found Mr. Judson in a most wretched state. He 
nad been dragged out of his little room the day before; his shoes, | 
hat, and clothes, excepting his shirt and pantaloons, had been taken | 
from him, and in his feeble state of health, and in the hottest part of | 
the day, had been literally driven ten miles with a rope tied round | 
his waist. His feet were torn in such a manner, that, for six weeks | 
he was unable to stand. He was nearly exhausted with pain and fa- | 
tigue, when a servantof Mr. Gauger’s who had followed his master, 
took from his head his turban, gave part of it to Mr. Judson, who 
hastily wrapped it about his feet, which enabled him to proceed | 
without sinking. He and Dr. Price were now chained together ; | 
and with the other prisoners, put inside of a small wood-prison al- | 
most gone to decay. We afterwards were informed that the Pagan 
Woongyvee had sent the foreigners te this place, with a design to sa- | 
crifice them in order to secure success in his contemplated expedi- 











him to be executed before he had time to accomplish his designs. 

“| here obtained a little room from one of the jailors, where I 
passed six months of constant and severe suffering. Mr. Judson 
was much more comfortably situated than when in the city prison, 
as he hdd only one pair of fetters; and when recovered from his 
fever and wounds, was allowed to walk in the prisonenciosure. But 
| was deprived of every single convenience; and my health, which 
had enabled me to bear severer trials hitherto, now began to fail. 1 
as taken with one of the country disorders; and for two months 
as unable to go to Mr. Judson’s prison. Our little Maria, who had 
st recovered from the small pox, was near starving to death, as | 
“could neither obtain a nurse nor a drop of milk in the village. But 
our merciful Father preserved us all, through these dreadful scenes ; 
and, at the expiration of six months, an order arrived for the re- 
lease of Mr.'Judson, and [ was allowed to returu to our house in 
town. 

“The king was much in want of an interpreter ; and, from selfish 
motives, had given orders for the release of Mr. Judson, who was 





}and whteh the audience did not recognize as true 








‘immediately conducted to the Burmese camp, then at Wialown, 
where he remained six weeks, translating for his Majesty: he was 
then sent back to Ava; and, as a reward for his services, ordered 
back to the Oung-pen. to prison; but before the order could be exe- 
cuted, | sent* Moung Ing to Koung-tong, who was now high in office, 
and had for a long time manifested a disposition to help us, and 
begged that he would intercede for Mr. Judson and prevent his being 
sent again to prisou. Koung-tong complied with my request, offered 
to become security for Mr. Judson, and took him to his house, where 
he was kept a prisoner ai Jarge nearly two months longer. 

“ The British troops were now so rapidly advancivg, that the king 
and government felt the necessity of taking some measures to pre- 
vent their arrival at the capital. ‘Fhey had, several times. refused to 
listen to the terms which »ir Archibald Campbeil had offered; but 
they now saw that there was no other hope for the preservation of 
the ‘Golden City.’ Mr. Judson was daily calted to the palace, and 
his opinion requested on all their proceedings ; and the government 
finally entreated him to go as their ambassador to the English camp. 
This he entirety declined ; but advised their sending Dr. Price, who 
had no objection to going Dr. Price being unsuccessful in his mis- 
sion. on his return Mr. Judson was taken by force, and seat with bim 
again. Sir Archibald had before this demanded us, together with 
the other foreign prisoners; but the king had refused, saying, ‘ they 
are my people, let them remain.’ We then did uot venture to ex- 
press a wish to leave the country, fearing that we should be imme- 
diately sent to prison. Mr. Judson communicated our real situation 
to the General; who, with all the feelings of a British officer, now 
demanded us in a way that his Majesty Care not retuse; and on the 
2ist of February, after an imprisonment of nearly two years, we 
took our leave of the ‘Golden City,’ and all its magnificence, and 
turned our faces towards the British camp, then within forty miles 
of Ava. 

‘No one can conceive our joy when we had safely passed the Bur- 
man camp; for then we felt indeed, that we were once more free, 
and out of the power of those whose tender mercies are cruel. The 
British General received us with all that kindness and hospitality for 
which your countrymen are so far famed, provided us with every 
comfort during a fortnight’s residence at the camp, aud kindly sent 
us on to Rangoon in this gunboat. We deeply feel the kindness of 
Sir Archibald Campbell, for, under the direction of Providence, he 
has been the means of delivering us from the iron grasp of the Bur- 
mans. May God reward him an hundred fold, and prepare him for 
the future enjoyment of heaven! 





**<1 was thea unable to move, having been ill with typhus fever 
in Mr. Judson’s absence, in which I lost my reason, and was sense 
less several days.” 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


The ‘Foscari,” after being represented fourteen nights, has been 
withdrawn, to be produced again in the spring. It has attracted to 
the theatre an unusual number of fashionable visitors, especially la- 
dies, who have bestowed on it the unquestionable praise of deep at- 
tention and silenttears. ‘This success proves that inere is yeta taste 


| for the genuine drama, which only requires to be che:ished; for the 


defects of Foscari are its occasional weaknesses of language —its 
merits are its dramatic tact and its ue pathos, and these bave al 
ways told with the audience. Almost all the scenes have the air ot 
being present entire to the author's imagination while she wrote—as 
if she stood by, saw how the persons, looked, and anticipated the 
thrilling answer or the rising tear. Thus one of the Senators de- 
senpes jee gait of the Doge advancing to yudgment—-" How difer- 
en oe his step of yesterday, how hurried yet how slow!”—the 
fluc f. stage direction which could be given; and instances of the 
same excellence are numerous. Among those touches of noble emo- 
tion which were most felt in the acting, are the mstant, unbesitating 
assurance expressed by the Doge of his son’s innocence; Camilla’s 
joy in discovering Foscari when on his trial, and her flying to him 
for comfort; the indignant refusal of f escari to resign her to Erizzo, 
and his placing her in the arms of his prosecutor, with an entreaty 
that he will be kind to her aud pardon her love; and the brotherly 
regard with which Cosmo, in the midst of his anger, treats Camilla 
as ieft alone with him in the world. To these separate passages may 
be added the whole parting scene between the Doge and Francesco 
which, though acted io the most quiet manner both by Young ant 
Kemble, was always heard with breathless interest, and generally 
followed by three distinct rounds of applause. Among the parts 
which were less effective, were some of the speeches which would 
have seemed inmost showy—as Foscari’s passionate demand for death 
‘a murderer’s death,” instead of exile, which we take to be false 
Such a demand 
is consistent with religious feeling, but not with the code of tragedy 
or even of romance—where, if the hero is sentenced to die by the 
hands of the executioner, he general'y preters taking the law inte 
his own hands. A friend of the young soldier might have replied in 
the language of Cassius :— 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; 

but lite being weary of these wordly bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If you know this, know all the world besides, 

That part of tyraony that you do bear 

You can shake off with pleasure. 


It was exceedingly agreeable to be among an andience so just; and 
we hope that the sense of their right appreciation of the work, will 
encourage an author who bas that rare property, the true dramatic 
spirit, to produce vet bolder and more perfect tragedies. 
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Trade of England with her West Indies —Great Britain is now what 
Spain was; she is Great Britain with the Indies. How long sve may 
be sv depends on her policy. 

I do not know what surplus property was remitted in 130 years to 
Old Spain from her colonies; but I kuow, from official documents, 
that from the year 1697 to the year i8'4, the excess cf imports over 
exports from the despised West India colonies, have amounted to 
183, 136,966/.—nearly 200,000 000 steriing. (see Moreau’s Chars 
from Official Records.)—These two hundred mi!tions became Britisti 
capital, invigorated the industry of Britain, promoted her agriculture 
and her magufactures, and contributed to rear that navy which has 
been our bulwark. 

There are olher enemies of a country than its external fees. We 
may be deprived oi these colonies, producing so much weatth, by 
pseudo philanthrophy and fanaticism. Who called Hayti into exis- 
tence, to the loss of France of nearly the profits we have enjoyed, 
ind may for a season enjoy, from Jamaica and our own Antilles ?>— 
Les amis des Noirs—Where are the sailors of France now? Where 
ier commercial and naval marines? 

In the 7th Letter of “ A Dominican Planter,” in the New Times 
come months ago, there appeared the following interesting state- 
ment of the actyal productiveness of the West Indies ander the pre- 
sent system, compared with that of Great Britain aud Hayti. T would, 


| call the attention of the public to it. 
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The exports from Great Britain in 1825, were 48,030,036. ; divided 
by a population of 20 millions, give abont 27. 10s per head. 

The exports from the West Indies to Great Britein in 1825, in Bri- 
tish ships, were 8,655,538], ; divided by the slave population, 755,000, 
about 112. 10s. per head 

In 1789, the exports from St. Domingo to France, were 7,711,0521. 
sterling; th population was then 467.485 in French st. Domingo— 
nearly 172 per head. 

The exports trom Hayti produced by her free population in 1822, 
js about 1,703,729 ; with a free population, ineluding the Spanish 
part of 900,000, abou TL. perhead.-—John Bull. 


brokers in the city, and left in their hands a bill of exchange to be 
coliccted for £165; in a few days after he called at the office, and 


runner of Gibbons and Williams. 


lor the exact sumof £165 ‘The indivisual called the vext day 
with the draught covered over with ink at each side; he stated that 
one of his children had, ank own to him, taken tre draught off his 
table, and had thrown iuk upon it, and he requested a fresh di wugit 
on the Bauk of Ireland for the amount. A fresh one was according- 
ly delivered to him, and he coutrived to alter the word—* one” to 


Flowers of Whiggery —Amongsi the numerous “ flowers of Whig- | ,"N® and in this altered state he presented the draught to the 


gery) shieh cay peep forth, one has just “ blown” which cannot 
fail to be in the liighest degree satistactory and instractive :— 

Our readers may perhaps know that there is such a person as Johan, 
Duke of Bedford, a most »miable, excelent, good sort of nobleman, 
anda Whig; and some of our readers may know tat be has @ sor 
called John, also—and we may add. without a joke,—like wise. 

John (by courtesy Lord John) has distinguished bimselt in tie 
Hterary world by writing poems which have never been read, aud 
plays that have wever been acted; and besides this, ia the political 
world bas put himself very forward indeed in deteuce of the purity 
of election and an Augean Reiorm in Parliament. 

It would occupy more space than the subject is worth, to recapitu- 
late all the letters and speeches, and motions and resolutions, which 
the said John has written, spokea, made, and moved upon this (ac- 
cording to his view of it) vitally important subject; nay, his noble 
brother, the Marques: of Tavistock, was so infeeted with frater.at 
purity, that he actually starved his constituents at the las: election, 
lest it should be imagined le attempsed to sully their purity and inde 
vendence with beef and beer. 

All England then looked up to Lord John Russell with awe, anxie- 
ty, und admiration—awe of his virtues—anxiety for the future, aud 
admiration of the past—his Lordship tried one place and then anothe: 
place, and the advocate of reform found favour in none. At lengid 
his Lordship bas been returned by the Duke of Devonshire for Ban- 
don!!! 

Mr. Samuel Kogers, when Lord John told him the fact, said, with 
his usual smartness, “IT fear, Johouy, this will be considered an a- 
Bandon ment of your prisciples.’—Lord John turned on his heel 
and walked away.—John Bull. 


The report circulated, of the resignation of the Chancellor of tha 
Exchequer, is nut altogether true It may be affirmed, however, 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman, feeling in himself an utter distaste 
to business on account of his late melancholy loss, with which every 
feeling heart in the country must deeply sympathize, has recently 
expressed a strong desire to retire from office in order to give a new 
turn to his thoughts by travelling on the continent. Lord Liverpool 
and his other colleagues it is believed, have resisted this wish ow the 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and have requested that, 
as no official duties at present claim his attention, he will at least 
delay any definite step with regard to his retirement until the re- 
assembling of Parliament; expressing at the saine time their earnest 
hope that his mind may, in the interim, recover its tone, and enable 
him to resume his usual functions.— Times. 


The late John Farquhar, Esq.--Administration of the estate and | 


effects of this wealthy man has been granted, by the unanimous 
conseut of the parties interested, to J. F. Fraser, one of the ne- 
phews. 
Fontnill having been sold by Mr. Farquhar some time previous to 


his death), and will, therefore, be divided equally among his ne-| 


phew cand nieces. There are three nephews, viz —G. and &. M 
timer, and J. F. Fraser; and four nieces, who are married (te ¢ 
following gentlemen :—Sir William Templar Pole, 
Lumsden, William Aitken, and P. Trezevant, 
supposed that the share of each will be 100,000] 
perty is comparatively small, and will go to the heirs at law. 


Bart, Jaales 
of America. It ss 


Spurting. -- 4 galloping match tor £20 a-side, took place on Mon- | 


day, near Brighton, twenty miles within the hour. ‘This great feat 
was accomplished by two gentleman, ten miles each. F. Francis 
Esq., rode the first ten, and Mr. Gough, the second. This match 
Was woo with ease within che hour, having two minutés and six se- 
conds to spare. Betting was 5 to 4 0n time. . 

Captain Simmons, of Royston, undertook on Tuesday to drive a 
tandem, ata ‘rot, eighteen miles in one hour. for a hundred sove- 
reigns. [t was done over a part of Epping Forest. The conditions 
were, if either horse broke intoa gailop, they should be pulled up 
for thirty seconds, instead of turning. The horses wert off well to- 
gether, and did the first two miles in eight minutes anda half, when 
the leader got upon the fret, and broke from the trot. The Captain 
Was within time at ten miles and was going on ata winving rate, 
when the leader galloped, and there was another pull up.—The 
ground was never after recovered, and the horses were stopped at 
the 16th mile, as six minutes were left to perforin the remaining two 
miles in. The match was therefore lost. 

Mr. Samuel Wesley, of Euston-square, having been honoured by 
the University of Cambridge with a Grace, authorizing him to trans- 
cribe and publish any portions of the very valuable musical manu- 
scripts in the library of the Fitzwilliam Museum, was very agreeably 
surprised at meeting with three hymn tunes (most noble melodies) 
composed by our great Handel, (in his own hand-writing,) and set 


to the words of the Rev. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. | 


The first hymn is “Sinners obey the Gospel word;” the second, 
*O Love Divine, how sweet thou art!” and the third, ‘‘ Rejoice, the 
Lord is King.” The style of the music is alike simple, solean, and 
easy of execution. 

It is some criterion of the astonishing influx of poultry into Lon- 
don at Christmas, that one carrier at Peterborough actually carried 
up forty tons of loading, consisting entirely of packages of geese, 
between the Tuesday and Thursday. Thirteen tons of this sar- 
prising quantity were sold by one gosherd at Deeping. 

Several of the inhabitants of Limerick have given up the new sys- 
tein of gas lights, and returned to the old mode, in consequence of 
the United Gas Company requiring pay ment in British mouey since 
the expiration of the last quarter. 

There was a meeting of the Millers of the County and City of 
Kilkenny, on Saturday, when a Petition to Parliament againsi the 
importation of foreign flour was agreed to.—ib. 


Old Maids.—A certain lady, living, as some say, in a state of sin- | 


gle blessedness, but who was quite anxious to change it, attended a 
holy meetihg, where she heard one of your real old fashioned preach- 
ers hold forth. On her retura home, in remarking upon the services, 


she observed she liked the minister much, as he prayed particularly | 


for her. ‘“ How,” said one of the familv, ‘‘ Ido not recollect any 
thing that you particularly refer to” ‘‘ Why yes,” replied she, “ for 
after mentioning the parish, the sick, the dying, the widow and the 
fatherless, he prayed for those who had unmentionable troubles, and I 


am sure if there are any who come under this description, it is us | 


poor old maids.”’ 


Fraud on the Bank of Ireland.—A fraud of a curious description 
has been lately committed on the Bank of Ireland, which has given 
rise to much conversation in our commercial circles. An individual 
some days since, called at the house of Gibbons and Williams, stock 


The prop: rty is chiefly personal (the splendid estate of | 


The landed pr>- | 


Bank. The alteration was eflected with so much ingenuity, as to 
have entirely deceived the Bank of Ireland, and the draught was 
duly honoured ‘The person who presented it called for 800 sove- 
reigns, which were paid down to him; the balance of £165 he 
ordered in post-bills, and said-he would return in the course of the 
day for the amount; he did not, however, return, and the Bank post- 
bills not having been demanded for some days, the Bank sent to the 
house of Gibbons and Williams on the subject, when the fraud was 
discovered. Search was instantly made after the individual, but in 


vain§ it is supposed that he has fled from the country.—Dublin 
, Paper 


| Lord Eldon.—* Just before | exchanged London for Oxford,” 
Says a writer in the New Mouthly Magazine, “and retired to a 
house in that University, where the good Bishop Berkeley died in the 
office of watching over his son’s education, I left one day my friend 
(as he called himself) Lord Chancellor Thurlow sitting in Lincoln’s 
io0 Hall, where | had no briefs and I met Jack ~cott, who had no 
more briefs than I, under the gateway that goes into Carey-street, 
where the eloquent Alleyne died of a broken heart, because all his 
talents could not procure him briefs enough. ‘So you are going to 
leave us’ said scott, ‘as | hear, to return to Alma Mater, to take 
orders.’—* »\ hy yes, the Chancellor promises me his patronage, 
though he called me yesterday at dinner, in his pious language, * a 
damn’d fool for quitting the Bar’ So you, Scott, must give your 
patronage to an old friend when he is a poor curate, and you fill 
| Thurlow’s seat "—‘ O by Jove,’ said Scott,‘ ] shall soon follow you ; 
jit not to take orders. as | have not, like you, a Thurlow for a friend, 
at least to be country counsel in some corner of my native county ’ 
‘Then, Scott,’ said I, ‘ you will certainly do wrong; your perseve- 
verance and talents will carry you through by and by. I cannot 
trace a single brief to the appearance which the partiality of my 











pointof vi 
received the amount of the bill, which had been duly paid to the’ 
The amount was paid by Gib-; , a - 
bons and Williams in the shape of a draught on the Bank of Ireland: have to purchase or dispose of? Let any one look into Lioyd’s Lists, 


aa A 

ew, if England spends yearly « few bundreds of thousands ia 
protecting her colonies, while she has the exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying them with manufactures and of fetching and cart ying all they 





and they will there find that often one fourth of all the Sritish ship- 
ping recorded in that paper is employed in the trade to the colonies. 
The French; however, are making the experiment of creating a 
navy without commerce ; the nation having made an appropriation 
of funds for buiiding six line-of-battle ships and six frigates annual- 
ly Their capacity to build ships we do not question, neither do we 
their ability to fill them with landsmen; vut we deny that France 
can mamthem with seamen. However. the world will have the be- 
The proposition of Mr. Monroe for abolish- 
ing privateering, as once communicated by him to Congress. would 
prove a much more eilicacious measure for procuring good sailors 
for the navy, during a period of hostilities. 

England, by retaining her colonies, effects three great national ob: 
jects—a sale forthe produce of her artizans—employment for her 
mercantile shippiung—and the preservation of a fruitful nurse- 
ry for seamen, who, when the exigencies of the state require thei: 
services, can always be obtained for the ships of war 

But England, although claimin_ as she justly voes, and reaping 
those advantages from her intercourse with her colonies, exercises 
not her rights dictatorially or oppressively. She has wisdom enough 
to perceive, and magna imity enough to act upon that perception— 
that her interests are identified with those of her colonies, and that 
their advancement in wealih and power augments her own. How dif- 
ferent has been the policy of Spain? A trifling deviation from this 
wholesome principle cost Great Britain the thirteen gems that now 
adorn the corenet of a republican empire; buta more enlightened po- 
licy now guides the British councils, and wisdom having been bought 
in the expensive school of experience such a disaster is not likely to 
occur again. It is now the olject of England to secure the attach- 
meut of her colonies by the ties of interest as well as affection.— 
Hence the relaxation in her colonial navigation laws—hence, ioo, the 


uefit of her experience 





\ friends was pleased to think | mace with my first in the Court of 
re hancery A 
briefs; perhaps the first will be followed by such success as Alleyne 
deserved to have found after the Negro cause, and as Erskine 
} both deserves and finds after the Greenwich Hospital cause 

'uus Scott and [talked in 178] 
| Lord ¢ hancetlor in reality, making good, indeed, that there is ‘a 
} tide in the affairs of men.’ ” 





| St. Andrews.—It gives us great pleasure to hear that His Grace 

the Duke of Buckingham has sent a handsome present of books to 
the University Library. One of the ancestors of this nobleman 
then Duke of Chandos, was Chancellor of the University, and foun- 
ded aod endowed the Medical Professorship —Fife Herald. 


One dollar will be paid at this office for a perfect copy of No. 138, 
vol l,of the Albicg ; and fifty cents for No 17, vol. 1. 
~ 
> Exchange at New-York on London 16 per cent 
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We are without later advices from England. 
| eee 


It will be seen that the Commissioner of the Rideau Canal in 


( Canada has advertised to receive oflers for contracts for construci- | 


Little we believe is 
| known ou this side of the lines of the stupendous nature of this 
| undertaking. 


ling the first eight locks on the aforesaid canal. 


There will be fifty locks on the entire route, and the 
| whole fall will be 280 feet; the length of the canal, from the 
Ottawa to Kingston, will be 130 miles. Many aqueducts will be re- 


{ 
| quired to carry the water over the immense ravines that intersect 
. am . e . ° 

| the country; for the construction of which one thousand masons 


and tour thousand labourers will be employed during the ensuing | 


isummer. From these statements some idea may be formed of the 


| magnitude of the work, and of the importance attached to it by his | 
bal ' 


Majesty’s government. [tis pronounced by the Canada papers to 
PR , tr 
| be one of the most stupendous and expensive canals now making in 


the universe. 





The object of this work is to make an inland military 
| communication, in relation to the frontier, from Montreal to Lake 
| Ontario via the Ottawa aud Rideau rivers—a single glance at the 


map will show our meaning. In addition to this, the mother country 
| has agreed to pay one-ninth of the entire expense of the Welland 
| Canal, which is to secure the transport of all public property for 
Thus willthe government obtain a safe 
and expeditious commun cation from Quebec to the remotest settle- 


ever between the two lakes. 


ments on Lake Erie, the advantages of which to the future desti- 


nies of that valuable country can hardly be estimated. 


The enormous expense attending these measures—the fortifications | 


erecting and about to be erected in different parts of the Canadas— 


| 
| the defences and other public works, naval and military, in Bermuda, 
| all go to prove one great and important fact—that England intends 
| to make her reign permanent in that partof North America that 
fotte owns her sway—thus dissipating and rendering innoxious the 
| wretched sophistry of political economists,and the treasonable pa- 
| triotism of Edinburgh Reviewers, who have advised the sale or aban- 
donment of those fine colonies—and evincing to the country and 
the world, the wisdom and integrity of her rulers. 

Of the gouwd policy of retaining our present colonies, and in fact, 
of creating new ones, we have not a shailow of doubt, so long as the 


naval superiority of England shall be deemed essential to her wel- 
| fare. 


We maintain the old fashioned notion, that the commercial 
| marine of a country isthe proper source from whence the navy of 
‘that conntry should be manned,— The scheme of taking raw recruits 
| when they may be wanted, without reference to their former occu- 
pations, and suddenly drilling them to naval tactics on board a ship 
of war, is one of the most misshapen abortions ever spawned upon 

the world by Macullough and the mushroom crew that com- 
; pose his unhallowed conclave. Of what moment is it,ina national 


Twenty years after, Scott was | 


encouragement given to ynigration to Canada—the erecting of forti- 


\s to you, my friend, you have never yet bad any | fications, making cavals, &c., to which we have before alluded. Such 


is the career which the British Government has set out upon, and 


may God prosper them. 


Colonial Trade.—Letters from Washington state, that it is quite 
probable that there will be so much hurry and pressure of business at 
| the close of the session that the Colonial Bill may not pass, espe- 
| cial'y as there will be some points of disagreement between the 
| House of Representatives and the Senate—the latter will insert the 
| ist Jan. instead of 30th September, as reported by the Committee, 

As there will be no time for discussion, should either the Senate or 
| House be tenacious of their particular views, the Bill will undoubt. 


'ediy be laid over. In this case the President will after all have to 
| assume the responsibility of prohibiting the intercourse by procla- 
| mation, or it must remain until the next session as the Order in 
| Council left it, and as it at present exists. 
| {= The Washington papers received this morning, state that the 
Senate gave the Woollen Bill the go by on Weduesdey, im order to 
/take up the Colonial Trade Bill. Mr. Smith. of Maryland. offered 
| several amendments to the latter, of avery liberal and conciliatory 
After 
i inuch discussion the House adjourned. [t would seem almost cer- 
‘tain, from the advanced state of the session, that one or the other of 
those bills must stand over. 


character, and commented with some severity on the Report. 





| A very highly wrought and interesting extract from the new novel 

/of Paul Jones, by Allan Cunningham, will be found in this day's 
|paper. lt describes two sea-fizhts, and particularly that between 
the Bon Homme Richard aud the Serapis, and will give our readers an 
‘opportunity of determining how far the assertion of the Blackwood 

| people—(see the Noctes Ambrosiane in our last)—that Allan Cun 


ningham cannot describe naval warfare, is correct. 





New Pooks.—** Alnwick Castle and other Poems ;” published by 
|G. & ¢. Carvill, Broadway. ‘This work is understood 4o be the pro- 
duction of Mr. Halleck of this city, and is an honourable testimonial of 
tne high poetic reputation which the undivided suffrages of the public 
| have awarded him. Many of the pieces have recently appeared in 
the newspapers—that selected, however, by us, and inserted on the 
next page, we believe has not been so generally read. 
‘* Almacks,” a novel; printed by the Messrs. Harper, and is fo; 
sale by all the Booksellers. We still entertain the same opinion 
‘that if this work exhibits any picture of highilife in England, it is the 
iow part of high life. Scandal, heartlessness, and scurrility are 
its distinguishing features. 

‘Letters from the Bahama Islands;” written in 1823-4, published 
by Carey & Lea of Philadelphia. These letters are said to be writ- 
ten by Miss Hart, who lately passed a winter in New Providence for 
the recovery of her health. They are amusing and present a pleas 
ing view of those charming islands. 





Mr. Macready left town for Boston on Thursday. 


| Anarrival from Gibraltar meutions the sailing of the 23d and 
| 64th regiments for Lisbon. 
i =_ 
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"| O CONTRACTORS.— Tenders will be received at this office, unti: Monday 
| the 16th day of April next, from such persous as may be desirous to con 
tract forthe construction of the fist Eigtt Locks of the Rideau ( anal, on the 
| River Ottawa, Upper Canada. 





| ‘The Locks to be construcied according to the plans and drawings to be seen — 


at the oflice of Lieut. Coi. By, No. 27 St. James-street, Montreal: and specifi- 
| cations of the intended works may be viewed at this office and at the office o! 
| the Albion, No. 4 Pine-street New York. 

Tenders must express thg rates in sterling money, (dollars at 4s. 4d. each,) 
and two competent securities, resident in Canada, will be required for the due 
fulfilment of such contract as may be entered into. 

Deputy Commissary General’s Office, Montreal, Feb. 10, 1827. 








[Feb 24 
OYS’ CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues b's 
} business atS03 broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
| made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to 
| suit the diffrent tastes of parents, he now cffers to the public an extensive 
| assortment of ready made linen, cravats, stiffners, gloves, suspenders, elastic 
| belts, &c. on the most reasonable terms. 

Mourning dresses for boys fusnished at the shortest notice without the delay 
ordinarily attendant upon occasions of family afflictions. 

N.B. Gentiemen’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. 





[Feb. 24 





R. NILES,\formerly of Boston, has the honour to inform bis friends and 
and the public that he is established in the practice of his profession in 
the city of New York, and may be found at his rooms, No. 34 Park, near the 





corher of Beekman syreet. [feb. 24. 
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ALNWICK CASTLE. (1) 


[ From a volume of Poems by Mr. Halleck; the celebrated author of 


“ Fanny 


” 
’ 


just published by Messrs. Carvill, 108 Broadway ]} 


Home of the Pereys’ high-born race, 
Home o: the beautiful and brave, 

Alike their birth and burial place, 
Their cradle, and their grave ! 

Still sternly o’er the Castle gate 

Their house’s Lion stands in state, 
As in his proud departed hours ; 

And warriors frown in stone on high, 

And feudal banners * flout tire sky”’ 
Above his princely towers, 


A gentle hill its side inclines, 
Lovely in England’s fadeless green 
To meet the quiet stream which winds 
Through this romantic scene 
As silently and sweetly still, 
As when, at evening, on that hill, 
While summer winds blew soft and low 
Seaied by gallant Hotspur’s side, 
His Katharine was a happy bride, 
A thousaad years ago 


Gaze on the Abbey’s ruined pile: 

Does not the suecouring ivy, keeping 
Her watch around it, seem to smile, 

As o’er a loved ove sleeping ? 

One solitary turret gray 

Still cells, in melancholy glory, 
The legend of the Cheviot day, 

The Percys’ proudest border story. 
That day its roof was triumph’s arch ; 

Then rang, from aisle to pictured dome, 
The light step of the soldier’s march, 

The music of the tramp and drum ; 
And babe and sire, the old, the young, 
And the monk’s hymn, and minstrel’s soug 
And woman’s pure kiss, sweet and long, 

Vi elcomed ber warrior home. 


Wild roses by the Abbey towers 

Are gay in their young bud and bloom : 
They were born ofa race of funeral flowers 
That garlanded, ia long- gone hours, 

A Templar’s knightly tomb. 
He died, the sword in his mailed hand, 
On the holiest spot of the Blessed Land, 

W here the Cross was damped with his dying breath ; 
When blood ran free as festal wine, 
And the sated air of Palestine 

Was thick with the darts of death. 


Wise with the lore of centuries, 
What tales, if there be “ tongues in trees,” 
Those giant oaks could tell, 
Of beings born and buried here ; 
Tales of the peasant and the peer, 
Tales of the bridal and the bier, 
The welcome and farewell, 
Since on their boughs the startled birt 
Virst, in her twilight slambers, heard 
‘tye Norman’s curgew bell. 
1 wandered through the lofty balls 
Trod by the Percy's of old fame, 
And traced upon the chapel walis 
Each high, heroic name, 
From bim (2) who once his standard set 
Where now, o'er mosgue and minaret, 
Glitrer the Sultan’s crescent moons ; 
To him who, when a younger son,(3) 
Fought for King George at Lexington, 
A Major of Lragoons. 
* ca 
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That last half stanza—it has dashed 
From my warm lip the sparkling cup; 

The light that o’er my eye-beam flashed, 
The power that bore my spirit up 

Above this bank-note worid--is gone ; 

And Alnwick’s but a market town, 

And this, alas! its market day, 

And beasts and borderers throng the way : 

Uxen, and bleating lambs in lots, 

Northumbrian boors, and plaided Scots ; 
Men in the coal and cattle line, 

From Teviot’s bard and hero land, 

Krom royal Berwick's beach of sani,(4) 

From Wooller, Morpeth, Hexham, aud 
Newcastle-upon-Ty ue. 


These are not the romantic times 
So beautiful in Spencer s rhymes, 
So dazzling to the dreaming boy : 
Ours are the days of fact, not fable : 
Of Knights. but not of the Round Table ; 
Of Bailie Jarvie, not Rob Roy: 
Tis what‘ our President,” Munro, 
Has called ‘the era of good feeling :” 
The Highlander, the bitterest foe 
‘Lo modern laws, has felt their blow, 
Consented to be taxed, pod vote, 
And put on pantaloons and coat, 
And leave off cattle-stealing : 
Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
lhe Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings ; 
And noble name, and cultured laud 
Palace, and park, and vassal band 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild, or the Barings. 


The age of bargaining, said Burke, 

Has come: to-day the turbaned Lurk, 

(Sleep, Richard of the lion heart! 

Steep on, nor from your cearments start, 
Is Engiand’s friend and fast ally ; 

The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 
And on the Cross and altar stone, 
And Christendom looks tamely on, 

And hears the Christian maiden shriek, 
And sees the Christian father die; 

And not a sabre blow is given 

For Greece and fame, for faith and heaven, 
By Europe's craven chivalry. 


You'll ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the armed pomp of feudal state ?— 
The present representatives 
Of Hotspur and his “ gentle Kate,”’ 
Are some half dozen serving men, 
In the drab coat of William Penn ; 
A chambermaid, whose lip and eye, 
Aud cheek, and brown hair, bright and curling, 
Spoke Nature s aristocracy ; 
And one, half groom half Senescha!, 
Who bowed me through court, bower, and hall, 
Fiom donjon keep to turret wall, 
For ten-and-sixpence sterling. 


(1) P. 4—Aunwick Casrie, Northumberlandshire, a seat of the 
Duke of Northumberland) Written in October, 1822. 
From him who once his standard set. 
(2) One of the ancestors of the Percy family was an Emperor of 
Coustantinople. ; 
Fought for King George at Lexington. 
(3) The late Duke. He commanded one of the detachments of 
the British army, in the affair at Lexington and Concord, in 1775. 
From royal Berwick's beach of sand. 
Berwick was formerly a |’rincipality. Richard Hl. was styled, 
* King of England, France and freland, and Berwick-upon- weed.” 
She has vow some smalirenown, a kind of six-mile-fame, for her 
salmon fishery. This exchange of the past for the present, how- 
ever inglorious, is, as tim: s go, nota bad one. Her princely title 
was, I beiieve, never worth much—her salmon are excellent 





eatin 





| Eye Drama. 


The Park Theatre —Now that Macready and Conway have fin- 
ished their engagements, we may expect a season of considerable 
\theatrical gloom. So far as the public is concerned it is matter of 
| regret that these great actors and the other bright stars which have 
flashed across the stage, should not keep a fixed and permanent 
| situation. But this may not be, Liberal as the patronage of New 
| York unqnestionably is, it cannot enable the managers of a theatre 
{to pay a series of salaries double (at the least) those which are gi- 
| vento the same performers in the overgrown capital of Great Bri- 
|tain. Take the whole season together, it will be found that a much 
| larger sum is paid to the leading actors (or ‘“‘stars’) of the Park 
‘than to those of Covent Garden and Drury Lane. Let not then the 
feebleness of the general company be too severely censured. De- 
ficicient in many respects it certainly ts, and copiously qualified with 
incompetent people, but itis asking somewhat too much from a ma- 
nager to require that he should import not only the most eminent 
| trans-atlantic tragedians and singers, but likewise a complete and 
lunexceptionable corps dramatique We make these remarks as a 
sort of excuse for the inferior attraction which will probably be held 
out at the theatre when the more powerful magnets are withdrawn 
Mr. Macready since our last has appeared in Henry 1V., aud gave 
the fine declamation of the sick monarch in the mos! finished and 
affecting style 





pave sv mercurial as we have sometimes seen it made, yet it was | 
; spirited and impressive. P rhaps we ought not to express our dis- 
| satisfaction with the Falstaff! of Hilson, aud the Justice Shallow of 
| Placide, and therefore we shall not say what we thought, but let 
| them pass. ¥ 
} On Monday the theatre was c#§wded with an audience composed 
of the elite of the city. [It was Macready’s benefit. 
tect which character and talent mustealways have. 
j not very theatrical will shew tuete respect for the one, and those who 
admire fine acting aud are less scrupulous*ahout private deportment 
| will crowd tothe other. This is the third benef of Macready, 
| and considerably the best, which proves that he Gotu: upon the 
public liking. In bis address after the performance, he confessed 
his thankfulness for the patronage he had received, and mentioned 
that he snould appear but twelve vights more in New-York. The 
|play wasthe Fatal Dowry We nave already dwelt upon the man- 
; ner io which it was acted. Inthe farce, Macready performed Pe- 
jtruchio. Ue was sufficiently passionate and overbearing. but his 
| passion and despotism seemed natural and uot artificial. However 
| real and terrible he may be to Catherine, it should be remembered 
| that he is acting the part of one who is himself acting. The insin- 
cerity should therefore be apparent to the audience. No one, how- 
lever could refrain from laughing at the ludicrous dilemmas into 
| which Petruchio’s violence flung the whole of his household. Mrs 
Hilson came forward for the first time since her indisposition.— 
| She was generously welcomed. This lady has a deep hold upon 
|the respect of the public. Her character is so eminently irre- 


Such is the ef- 


Conway was the prince of Wales, and though wot | 


Those who are 
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proachable, her manuers aud deportment so amiable. her talents 
so universal and useful, that a feeling of regard aud attachment is | 
every where prevalent in her behalf. We cannot refrain from tes- 
tifving to her serviceableness as a performer. She plays in all kinds | 
of characters, from a peasant to a princess, and in all of them well. 
We scarcely remember a single instance of deficient recollection, | 
and this is a great disiinction where so many are in this respect at) 
fault. The meanest subaltern of the stage thinks he has a right to | 
, forget his part because Mr. Cooper sometimes forgets his. This_ 
| fault is never perceptible in Mrs, Hilson’s, although from the num- | 
| ber and variety of her characters, in might in her be sometimes ex- 
cusable. Her Catherine (which admits of no great display) was | 
| very agreeably performed. —Hilson, in the servant was laughable 
enough. He is much better suited for Gramio (we think that is the 
); name) than for Falstaff. 
| Luke the Labourer was played on Tuesday. It is a melo-drama 
| which belongs to that class of pieces which “ converts the theatre in- 
toa Chapel of Ease to the Old Bailey.”” For the whole genus we 
| have a most special abhorrence. They have neither truth. force 
| nor nature in them. There is nothing healthy in their morality, noth- 
ing probable in their incidents, nothing bearable in their language. 
Chey are of “ the stuff thatdreams are made of.” impossible, extra- 
vagant, incoherent Who ever heard of a barn-yard hero—de- 
| claiming about insulted feelings and necessary revenge, in language 
as lofty, and passion as overruling as * ancient Pistol” himself. If a 
farmer turns away a drunken plough-boy (which was the case with 
Luke the Labourer), the f-llow, if ne be a ruffian at heart, sets fire 
to his master’s hay-stack or maims his favourite horse; but Luke 
has a soul above such petty satisfaction—“ Pistol’s cock is up, and 
flashing fire will follow”’ Luke first kidnaps the farmer’s child 
and sell him to the gypsies—then he lays a plan to bring about 
his personal ruin, and after twenty years of silent but effective 
exertion he reduced him to bankruptcy, and throws him into prison 
Then come the scenes in which Luke, in dishevelled locks and leather 
inexpressibles, preaches a withering sermon to his quondam employ- 
er about honour, hatred, and revenge. He attempts about this time 
to assist in the ravishment of the farmer’s daughter. but is knocked 
down by the kidnapped son who appears very opportunely after a 
score years of absence to his sister's rescue. The chicken-stealing 
gipsey who bought the child, alsoemerges at the proper moment 
and Luke, after being detecied in all his villanies, blows out his own 
brains and dies. To our notion the brains are out before the piece 
begins, and we wish the death had taken place atthat epoch. The 
whole thing is a gress superfetation of impossibility upon vonseuse 

















—- 








The scanty merit of Luke is a plagiarism from Tyke in the School 
of Reform. This is quite enough, for what man of common huma- 
nity would steal from Morton? As for the acting, we must do Hilson 
the justice to say that he contrived to suit it to the character 
with admirable ingenuity. He tore “the passion to tatters, to 
very rags,” throughout the piece, and when he died the gallery 
applauded him to the echo. Much as we dislike Mr. Hilson s 
comedy in general, we (in all charity) suppose that he despi- 
ses such parts as Luke, as much as he ought, and endeavours 
to make them still more disagreeable, in order that the legiti- 
mate drama alone should have possession of the stage. Mr. Barry 
is a respectable and useful actor. He has iately crossed the Atlantic, 
and came, we presume, in a vessel which was manned by sailors.— 
For information merely, we would ask if any sailor on board that 
vessel, frisked about the deck, as he does about the stage? Sailors, 
have, no doubt, a clumsy sort of lounge in their gait, but they are 
human beings after all. Now Mr. Barry’s movements resembled 
nothing in nature, so much as the fantastic contortions of a galvani- 
zed frog. The speaking portion of his acting was weil enough.— 
There is a Mrs. Smith who piays the Nymph in Cinderella, anda 
servant-maid in Luke Her Nymph was exceedingly maid-servantish 
and therefore bad, Her maid-servant was so likewise, aud therefore 
good. The other performers did their best, but they cannot change 
the essential and inherent defects of this melo drama. It was how- 
ever greatly applauded, and will probably have a successful run. 

Mir. Conway’s benefit (Julius Ceasar) was very respectably atten- 
ded ; but we have left ourselves too littie room for speaking of him 
and the performauce, with the fulness they deserve. It may he im- 
pertinent in us, but we will ask nevertheless, why Mr. Conway can- 
not permanently engage himse!f at the Park Theatre ? 

The Chatham aud La Fayette theatres have not changed their per- 
formances (except for benefits) during the week. Brian Boroihme 
is to be transported to Philadelphia, without the consent of the owner 
ofthe MSS. The morality of theatres is not within our jurisdiction, 
or such a violation of private right, we might attempt to punish. 

The New York Theatre ( Bowery ).—These managers are such ex- 
traordinary people, that they put to shame the predictions, and ren- 
der of no avail all the pathos, of us unhappy critics. A young le- 
dy of high accomplishment performs “ for the last night positively,” 
and after we have lamented over her farewell, behold “four nights 
more in conseqence of particular desive.”” What particular desire, 
or whose particular desire, no one except the manager knows, and 
he is as mysterious and secret as Lord Burleigh in the critic.— 
Thus we ave compelled to re-open the sinices of our grief, and 
mourn once more over the adieu of the Signorina. [We had al- 
must forgotten to state, that although Monday last was her second 


final appearance, yet she isto make a third final appearance on 


Monday next.] Count Belino, in spite of its unfitness, she played 
very well, and all the songs, original and introduced, are deliciously 
sung. Still the sceae from Taneredi was iufinitely the best pertor 
mance of the evening, not merely because it is the finest composi- 
tion, but because it is in a style and a language familiar to her stu- 
dies and ber habits. We have vot learned in what piece Signorina 
Garcia is to appear for her benefit, but be it what it may, for our 
own sakes, we suggest the intreduction of as many Htalian airs as 
she can find room for. We would have the parting notes the swect- 
est. 

Mr Blake, a genteel comedian of considerable merit, has been 
added to the company of this house. Movs. and Madame Achille 
de Soulier, from Pavis, have arrived. A balletis in preparation, in 
Which these artists, together with madame Hutin, will appear. 
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“4 * NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
‘ Days of sailing from|Days ef sailin rem 
Ships. | Masters. | ¥ New ret! | ’ y Remens. f 

No. 1. James Cropper!Graham ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept 1\Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
4. York eCost | 6 8, 8} 24, 24, 24 

S. Manchester W  Lee,jr.} 16, 1b, 16;March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 

2. Wm. Byr.es jitackstaff! 24, 24, 24) ee 8 

1. Wim.Thompson'Maxwell |Feb.1, June 1, Oct. 1} 16, 16, 16 

4. Corinthian |Davis 8, 2, 8| 24. 24, 24 

3. Precifie \* rocker 16, 16, lt April i, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 

2. Joh, Welis jida ris 24, 24, 24) 8, 8, 8 

1. Florida ‘Tinkham |Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1| 15, 16, * 16 

4. Leeds Stoddard 8, 8, v) 24, 24, 24 

3. Canada Rogers | 16, 16, 16Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1 
2.Birmingsham (Cobb 24, 24, 24] 8, 8, g 

1. Britannia Marshal! April 1, Aug.1, Dec.1| 16, 16, 16 

4. Silas Richards |Holdrege | 8, 3 e! 24, 24, 24 

8S. New Vork iBennet | 16, 18, 16'Feb. 1. June 1, Oct. 1 

2. Panthea |Hathaway) 24, 24, al a, &, 8 


Passage inthe Cabin to liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty- 
g ivcluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No. tand 3, Old Line. Owners, 1 Wright & Son. ¥. Thompson, B. Marshall, 

and £, Shompson.—No. 2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimbie & Go.—No. 4, 

Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co 
Agents i: Liverpool ist aud 3c Line, Cropper, Benson & C».—2d and 4th, Ed 

ward Cearns, jr- 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Days of sailing frsm New- | Days of sailing from Lon- 

Ships. Masters. York. don. 
Columbia | Delano Jan.t, May 1, Sept.1 | March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Hudson Champlin | Feb. 1, June i, Oct 1| April, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Cortes Sprague March 1, July 1, Nov.1] May 4, Sept.1, Jan. 
Brighton | Sebor Aprilt, Aug.1, Dec 1; Jane 1, Uci.1, Feb. 1 








Passage ir the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-five 
guineas : isciuding beds, bedding, wise, and stores of every de:cription. 

’whers, F sh, Gicioneil & Co. 136 Front-street. New York. Agent in London, 
Johu Wildes. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
Hi 


No. ' Sh ips. Masters. New York. avre. 
2 Cadmu- Allyn Jan. 1, Apr. 15, Aug. 1 Feb 15, June 1, Sept. 15 
1 Stephaia | Pell 1, May 1, Sept. 15, 15, Oct. 15 
2 Edw. Quesnel Hawkins 15, 1, Aug. 15 March 1, 15, 1 
S Howard |Hotdrege Feb. 1, 15, Sept. 1 15, July 1, 5 
1 |Moutano Smith | 1, June 1, Oct. 1! 15, 15, Nov. 15 
3 Edw. Bonafte Funk | 15, 1, Sept. 15 April 1, 15. 1 
2 Bayard Robinson Mar. 1, 1*, Oct. 1 15, Aug. 1, 15 
1 lieury 4th Iskiddy | 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 15, 15, Dec. 15 
S Queen Mab |Butman | 15, 1, Ot 15 May 1, 15, 1 
8 Don Quixote \Clark ‘April 1, 15, Nov.1 15, Sept. 1, 15 
1 'Lew s | Macey 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1} 15, 15, Jan 15 


Passave in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inci- 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. ; 

No.1, Oli Line, Owners, Francis Depau 65 Wasiington street, New York. 
Age: t at Have, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. 2 «nd 3 second and thir) line. Ayents, 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. New York. Agents at Havre 
2, E. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 





*,* The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceed 
ingly we. found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every 
comfort and convenience forthe passengers is provided by the owners, and un- 
remitting attention shown by the captains and officers on the vovage. 


CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum—payable in 
advance. — li persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their 
subscriptions antil ir gular notificationo relinguishment is sade to the O/- 
fice, or to either f the Agents.—Any person entering upon a new term of sub- 
scription, and afterwards wisbing to resign, wilt be expected to continue 
through the heif vear so eutered upon.—All Cowmunica'ions to the Editor, 
oy his Agents, must be post paid.—Published ty JOHN S . BARTLETT, M.D. 
Proprietor, every Sa'urday afternoon, at the Office of the ALBION, No. 
4 Pine-strect, and forwarded by the Northe ro and Southern Mails on the same 
day; by the East-rn Mai! on Sunday morving ; and delivere to subscribers 
in the City in the afternoon and evening on the dey of publication. 











